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FATHER RODERICK MACDONELL, MISSIONARY AT 
ST. REGIS AND THE GLENGARRY CATHOLICS * 


In John Gilmary Shea’s History of the Catholic Church in The 
United States (Vol. II, p. 142), we find the following passage: 


The outburst of bigotry in New York excited by the Quebee Act, caused 
the only serious trouble experienced by Catholics during this period. A 
number of Scotch Catholics from Glengarry had, as already stated, settled 
near Johnson Hall in the Mohawk Valley, to which they had been invited 
by Sir William Johnson. They were attended by the Rev. John McKenna, 
an Irish priest, educated at Louvain. Comparatively strangers in the 
country, many speaking English imperfectly, the immigrants knew little 
of the points on which the colonists based their complaints against the 
English Government. They soon found themselves denounced as Tories, 
Papists, and friends of British tyranny by the fanatics near them. They 
were disarmed by General Schuyler and before the end of 1776 began 
to withdraw to Canada by way of Oswegatchie, abandoning the homes 
they had created in the wilderness. Their priest, more obnoxious than 
his flock, withdrew with a company of three hundred and took up his 
abode with the Jesuit Fathers at Montreal. Thus did anti-Catholic bigotry 
deprive New York of industrious, thrifty settlers and send to swell the 
ranks of the British army men who longed to avenge the defeat at Cul- 
loden. One of these parties of Catholics, flying from persecution, was 
attacked by Indians from St. Regis and several were killed. The result 
was, that in 1778, Bishop Hay could declare to Sir John Dalrymple that 
nearly all the emigrants who had left the Highlands were now wearing His 
Majesty’s uniform. 


* Paper read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, December 29, 1932, Toronto, Canada. 
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Thus the revered Father of American Catholic history records 
the story of those Highlanders I am to tell you about. Inci- 
dentally, he records one phase of what might be called the fate 
of Glengarry. Who were those Catholic Highlanders? He an- 
swers: “‘ They were the only Catholics who experienced serious 
trouble during the American Revolution.” How came they from 
Glengarry in Scotland? Why had they left their Highland 
homes? Why this eagerness to avenge the defeat at Culloden ? 

They were Scotch Catholics from Glengarry. Their leaders 
were gentlemen cadets of the family, or clan, of Macdonell of 
Glengarry in Scotland, and the great majority of them were Mac- 
donells. The history of the Macdonells is one of great interest 
for all students of English political or religious history since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 

In Glengarry and in the neighboring glens of the western High- 
lands, there existed until after 1745, a system of land-holding 
which was peculiarly Highland. Nearly everywhere in Europe, 
except in the Highlands of Scotland, the teutonic system of feu- 
dalism prevailed. In this latter system, the vassals of the feudal 
barons owed allegiance to them, not because of family or blood 
relationship, but because of a compact between baron and vassal 
based upon Royal charter. The Highlanders, on the contrary, 
owed allegiance to their chieftains and through them to the 
chief of their respective clans, as to one to whom they were united 
by the strong bonds of blood relationship. They had also, of 
course, the usual rights and duties derived from Royal charters. 
There were in the Highlands the recognized clansmen and other 
families who were regarded as strangers or an accepted class of 
serving people. It meant much to be recognized as a clansman— 
a “Duin uasal” (Duniewassals of Bonny Dundee): he was a 
gentleman. 

If one considers that from the time of Somerled (1100-1160) 
who put an end to the incursions of the Norsemen and became the 
first Rex Insularum (Lord of the Isles), the powerful clan of 
Macdonald held sway in that wild and inaccessible country of the 
western Highlands, where centuries before their forefathers had 
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defied the Roman legions, one will realize the clannishness of the 
race and the power of the chieftains among their followers. Their 
geographical position, their language, their family pride—all 
tended to make them for many generations a distinct people. It is 
true that as centuries went by, there were established branches of 
the Macdonald family in different glens—thus Clanranald, Glen- 
garry, Keppoch, Leek, Cullachie, Scotus, Glencoe, Knoydart— 
all, however, interrelated and usually acknowledging as chief 
leaders those who had the strongest claim by blood descent to the 
chieftainship. 

Now, let us suppose for illustration that instead of the western 
Highlands, modern New York State was the country of the Mac- 
donalds. If a Macdonald chief established himself at Albany, 
built a castle and otherwise carried on as the head of his clan, he 
would be called Macdonald of Albany. If he had several sons, 
the eldest would be his successor, while he might set up younger 
sons, say, at Buffalo, Rochester, Brooklyn, or New York. Their 
descendants would be known as Macdonalds of Buffalo, of 
Rochester, or of New York. It might easily happen that in time 
the branch of the Macdonalds of New York would become more 
powerful than the Macdonalds of Albany. So, in Scotland, the 
Macdonells of Glengarry were often more prominent in history 
than the great Clanranald; and Lord Glengarry himself more 
famous than the Lord of the Isles. 

The Glengarry men have been Catholics since the days of Iona. 
Writing to the Cardinal-Prefect of Propaganda in 1783, Father 
Austin Macdonald, parish priest at Moidart, could say: 


Your Eminence: 

Having been educated at Scots College, Rome, for about 12 years, it is 
now 14 years since I returned to my native glen. ... Thank God, we 
are all Catholics, except three or four strangers and we number in this 
parish according to list compiled this year, 1450 souls, all most fervent 
Catholics of whom the greater number have been Catholics and their 
fathers before them, from time immemorial, . . . ete. 


From the days of King Robert Bruce, these Highlanders were 
opposed to English rule in any form. Need we say that Eng- 
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land’s agents were busy with intrigue and bribes? Most of Scot- 
land had accepted teutonic feudalism; most of Scotland had ac- 
cepted a political and national religion: cujus regio, illius religio. 
Elizabeth, Cromwell, Argyle and Cumberland never allowed that 
principle to be forgotten. 

Recorded history shows that the Macdonalds had a place of 
honor at Bannockburn. In Montrose’s campaigns they broke for 
generations the power of their hereditary enemies, the Campbells, 
and scourged the zealous supporters of foreign rule. Forty years 
afterwards, Bonnie Dundee was made, as the great Montrose had 
been, the hero of Scottish song and story, because of the wild 
charge of the Glengarry and Lochaber men at Killiecrankie. So 
too, the Earl of Mar in 1715, at Sherriffmuir. And then the ’45. 
From the day in Glenfinnan, by the shores of Lochshiel, when 
Bishop Macdonald blessed their standard, they fought for Royal 
Charlie. The Prince of Romance he is to this day. However, 
the defeat at Culloden had nothing of the romantic in it for Glen- 
garry. The ruins of Invergarry Castle to this day bear sad wit- 
ness to the cruel fate of a loyal and Catholic clan. English policy 
and the General Assembly had seemingly triumphed. 

From 1745 to 1773, great changes took place in the Highlands 
of Scotland. The proudest chiefs were powerless and penniless. 
Shifting for themselves, they frequently became mere London 
agents, dupes of scheming merchants or unscrupulous politicians. 
It was the era of evictions, sheep-walks and enlistment in regi- 
ments for foreign wars. 

From hopeless penal laws, from the galling tyranny of red- 
coat patrols to enforce prohibition of language, dress and religion, 
there was only one escape—the exile of the Macdonalds from their 
native land. Under such local leaders as Glenaladale, Cullachie, 
Leek, Scotus, or Aberealder, the exodus began. The policy of em- 
pire expansion had taken hold. 

In Cameron Lee’s History of Inverness County, we find it stated 
that three gentlemen of Glengarry and their followers left Fort 
William for Albany in America in 1772, and that 400 more left 
Fort George, in 1773, for the same destination. The Very Rev- 
erend Father Montgolfier, Vicar-General of Montreal in 1778, 
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reported that Rev. John McKenna was still their priest in the 
early years of the American War and that as Vicar-General he 
gave him faculties because he was the only priest who could speak 
their language. Father Montgolfier states expressly that they in- 
tended to settle in one locality in Upper Canada, where they hoped 
to be able to practice their religion without molestation. 

In 1785, Bishop Macdonald, one of the Scottish Bishops, re- 
ports to Rome as follows: 

Our Highland Catholics leave us in great numbers—the hardships they 
endure oblige them to look for asylum in distant lands. Last year upwards 
of 300 souls left Glengarry and its neighborhood, almost all Catholies— 
and settled in Canada above Montreal, where there are already settled 
about 800 who had emigrated to America before the commencement of 
the last War and who are doing exceedingly well. To serve these people 
and because many of his own clan were of the number, Mr. Roderick 
Macdonell, an excellent missioner went to America likewise. 


Before the death of Father Roderick in 1806, it was the fate 
of Glengarry to find nearly all her children in Glengarry in 
Canada. Was it fate also that caused them to be hated for their 
religion by the New Englanders and the Moravian fanatics set- 
tled near them in the valley of the Mohawk? Would they not have 
been ready to draw their claymores to avenge the defeat at Cul- 
loden had not events prevented it, as John Gilmary Shea says? 
But was it fate? Catholic Irish were soon to pour into the free 
Republic and build up a Church which is a great power in the 
land. It would be many years before the Irish could come to 
Upper Canada. Had there not been a Father Roderick and a large 
following of Catholics, led by men who had merited well by their 
conduct in the American War, who can say what the status of 
Catholicism in the beginning of Ontario’s political history would 
have been ? 

When the Glengarry men left the Mohawk Valley for Montreal 
with their Irish priest, Father John McKenna, we know that for 
the duration of the War, the able-bodied men fought in regiments 
such as Butler’s or the King’s Royal New York’s—that the gentle- 
men cadets became officers in these regiments—that the women 
and children were billeted in French Canadian villages like La- 
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chine, Terrebonne, Coteau and Chambly—that small parties of 
from ten to thirty families escaped by way of the Saranac-Malone- 
St. Regis trail, and were settling in Upper Canada across from 
St. Regis on the St. Lawrence. 

St. Regis was a sort of outpost Jesuit Mission from Caugh- 
nawauga. When the fortified Mission of the Sulpician Father 
Picquet at La Presentation (Ogdensburg) was abandoned during 
the French and Indian War, Father Gordon, a Jesuit, selected as 
a site for a new Mission,— Aquasasne (“the place where the par- 
tridge drums ”’) at the foot of the Long Sault, and at the head of 
the Lake called St. Francis, after St. Francis Regis, the patron 
of the Mission which is at present the American and Canadian 
Indian Reserve. Indians from Caughnawauga and the Catholic 
Iroquois from Northern New York composed his flock. The 
church was supported by the revenue of a farm of 120 acres and 
the Catholics of London sent 20 pounds sterling each year. 

By the time of the outbreak of the Revolution, when the Jesuits 
had to give up their mission, St. Regis had become a flourishing 
centre. The Highland refugees from the Mohawk were familiar 
with the Indian mission and, moreover, were aware of the ad- 
vantage of settling near it. It was easy to reach by that general 
means of travel, the canoe. The story of a party of Glengarry men 
being attacked by St. Regis Indians is hardly to be credited. Some 
incident in the long and cruel border warfare may account for it. 
Some even think a massacre took place at a much earlier date. 
Certain it is that the Glengarry people themselves have handed 
down to our own day the tradition that they were kindly received 
at St. Regis. They tell of arriving during a great celebration 
when hundreds of Indians were feasting, and that the Indians 
threatened death to anyone of the starving refugees who attempted 
to take food. This seeming cruelty was in reality only for the 
protection of the hungry men. Their hosts gave them small por- 
tions at intervals to accustom their stomachs to food. 

After the American War of Independence, the officers and sol- 
diers of the disbanded Loyal regiments were given grants of land 
by the British Government and the companies of these regiments 
containing the largest number of Glengarry men were allotted that 
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territory almost opposite St. Regis which they called Glengarry 
after their native glen. The correspondence between Sir John 
Johnson and the military authorities for the year 1783-4 shows 
that the Catholic Highlanders wished to settle by themselves. 
Generally speaking this arrangement was adhered to. For nearly 
two years, the work of surveying the new country, establishing 
distributing posts such as New Johnstown (Cornwall) and Wil- 
liamstown, getting settlers’ supplies and seed grain, and building 
lumber and flour mills occupied the attention of the new citizens. 
The Indian missionaries looked after the spiritual needs of the 
Catholics. In 1784, a priest of their own was ready to come to 
Canada. The letter of Lord Sidney, Secretary of State for King 
George III, in answer to a memorial of this priest, is in the 
Public Archives of Canada at Ottawa. 
Whitehall, June 24th, 1785. 

Having laid before the King a Memorial of Mr. Roderick Macdonell, 
stating that, at the solicitation of a considerable number of Scots High- 
landers and other British subjects of the Roman Catholie persuasion, who, 
prior to the last war, were inhabitants of the back settlements of the 
Province of New York, and to whom, in consideration of their loyalty 
and services, lands have lately been assigned in the higher parts of Canada, 
he is desirous of joining them in order to serve them in the capacity of 
clergyman, in the humble hope that, on his arrival at the settlement, he 
shall be ailowed by government an annual subsistence for the discharge of 
that duty. I enclose you the said memorial and am to signify to you the 
King’s command that you permit Mr. Macdonell to join the above men- 
tioned settlers and officiate as their clergyman and with respect to the 
allowance to be made to him, I shall take an early opportunity of com- 
municating to you His Majesty’s pleasure. 

I am, etc., 
Sidney. 

Mr. Roderick Macdonell was Father Roderick. He was the 
seventh son of Angus Macdonell of Leek, and, therefore, of a 
prominent cadet family of the Glengarry Macdonells. His father 
and two brothers were officers in Prince Charlie’s army. Two 
brothers were officers in General Wolfe’s army at the taking of 
Quebec. Colonel Red George Macdonell was a nephew. His sister 
married Colonel the Honorable Neil McLean. Father Roderick 
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was educated in Scots College, Valladolid, Spain. After ordina- 
tion, he was stationed in Glengarry, Scotland, until he came to 
Quebec. In his bishop’s report to Rome, it is stated that the 
young priest wished to go to America and asked to have his ordina- 
tion oath changed so that he would be free to take up missionary 
work among the Indians and at the same time be near his own 
people in the new settlements. 

Since St. Regis had no resident priest, the post seemed to have 
been made for him. Already in December, 1785, in the Baptismal 
Register, he signs himself: “ missionary in charge.” He reor- 
ganized the mission and built the substantial stone church and 
presbytery which still serve as parish church and priest’s resi- 
dence. He built a stone church at St. Andrew’s, County of Stor- 
mont, and acted as parish priest for the Catholies of Stormont, 
from 1785, and indeed, for the Catholics of Northern New York 
as well. He directed Father Alexander Scotus Macdonell and 
his six hundred Glengarry and Knoydart men who founded the 
first Catholic parish in Ontario at St. Raphael’s in Glengarry 
County, in 1786. He obtained the transfer of Father Fitzsimmons 
from the chaplaincy of the North West Company in 1803 to St. 
Raphael’s upon the death of Father Alexander Scotus Macdonell. 
He arranged for the coming of Father Alexander Macdonell, the 
first Bishop of Upper Canada, in 1803. He had many influential 
and wealthy relatives in Montreal, Niagara, York (Toronto) and 
in the North West Company. 

Colonel John Macdonell, a cousin, built his house at Stone 
House Point, directly opposite his Mission. Col. John Macdonell, 
better known as Spanish John, was a near relative by marriage 
and was one of his parishioners at St. Andrew’s. Spanish John’s 
son, Miles Macdonell, was Governor of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Simon Fraser, discoverer of the Fraser River, was also a member 
of his parish. His relatives, whether in the fur-trading com- 
panies, in the military posts, in law or in politics were men whose 
names are well-known to every student of Canadian history. The 
list of subscribers for the building of his churches contains names 
of the wealthy and prominent men of that time. Strange to say 
there are very few of his letters and documents extant. This is 
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explained by the fact that his successor at St. Regis was a French- 
man, who, when the War of 1812 broke out, was suspected of being 
friendly to the enemies of the country. His presbytery was occu- 
pied by soldiers as a billet and all papers were confiscated and 
lost. The loss of the archives in York during the same War also 
makes documents relating to his time very scarce. 

The following letter shows that Father Roderick took an in- 
terest in Catholic affairs across the river in Glengarry: 


St. Regis, 12th Sept. 1804. 


To Angus Macdonell, Principal Church Warden: Donald Macdonell, 
John Kennedy, Malcolm Macdougald, Archibald Macdonell, Lachlan Me- 
Kinnon, Donald Macdonald, Duncan Macdonell, Hugh Macdonell, Alex- 
ander Fraser, John Macdonell and Alexander Macdonell; church wardens 
at St. Raphael’s—I have to acquaint you that the Rev. Mr. Fitzsimmons 
has come to this country to serve you as a pastor and that he is appointed 
by the Lord Bishop of Quebec, for your parish of St. Raphael. If Mr. 
Macdonell [future Bishop] arrives this year, it will rest with the Bishop 
to appoint him or not. In the meantime, you are to receive this gentle- 
man as your lawful pastor and render him every service in your power. 
You know that no priest may be pastor in any parish unless he is ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, and it entirely depends upon the Bishop to appoint 
any one he pleases. Therefore, Mr. Fitzsimmons having been duly ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of the diocese, you are bound and obliged to receive 
him with every mark of esteem and attention in your power. The Bishop 
will write you in February and settle everything respecting your Mission. 


I am, etc., Your obedient servant, 
R. Macdonell. 


Since Father Roderick chose to remain a humble missionary 
at St. Regis, we hear but little about him. The great missionary, 
Bishop Alexander Macdonell, occupies the centre of the historical 
stage; but it is doubtful if he would have wielded the influence he 
did, were it not for the inspiration he received from Father 
Roderick. 

To have been for over twenty years priest in charge at St. 
Regis, to have attended most of that time the Catholics of Stor- 
mont County as well, to have mastered the difficult Iroquois lan- 
guage, to have become a real father and leader of these suspicious 
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and unmanageable children of the forest, to have been so beloved 
by them that they refused, under threat of open war, to allow his 
body to be removed for burial among his own people at St. 
Andrew’s, to be to this day venerated by the great grandchildren 
of these same Indians is, to say the least, a reminder that he must 
have been as his bishop reports: “A good and pious man— 
learned and of great physical strength.” 


Ewen J. Macpnonatp. 


THE MAKING OF A BISHOP IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


THe Part or THE Pope 1n Law Fact 


The answer which the canonical literature of the Middle Ages 
gives to the question—How to become a Bishop—is particularly 
direct and lucid. It is not necessary—as is unfortunately the 
case in regard to so many other aspects of the legal and adminis- 
trative practice of the Church—to sort out scanty material from 
diffuse Glosses; for, apart from its treatment in the major 
Summae and Commentaria to the Canon Law,’ the subject of 
episcopal elections has always attracted specialists. Although Wil- 
liam of Mandagout’s widely known, we may well say, definitive, 
treatise was written as early as 1285,* it had already two impor- 
tant predecessors in the field, one of which we owe to the pen of 
the great Hostiensis,* the other (which is incidentally the better 
work) to a canon of Chichester, Laurence of Somercote.* The 
Commentators and Glossators were chiefly interested in the theory 
_of the law: they set over against each other opposing constructions 
of the governing Decretals, and built up an imposing structure of 
doubts and counter-doubts, possibilities and probabilities. The 


1Cf, A. v. Wretschko, “ Die electio communis bei den kirchlichen Wahlen 
im Mittelalter,” in Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht, XI (1902), 321-392, 
as far as the duties of the electors are concerned. The later stages, which are 
particularly treated here, have not previously received detailed treatment from 
a legal point of view; the well-known Hand-books of Canon Law have con- 
fined themselves, as v. Wretschko justly remarks, to current practice. Cf. 
the summary in J. Haller, Papsttum u. Kirchenreform, I (Berlin, 1903), 
36-38. 

2 J. F. v. Schulte, Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts, I1 (Stuttgart, 1877), 185; see P. Viollet, “Les elections Ecclési- 
astiques au moyen-Age d’aprés le Libellus super electionibus de Guillaume de 
Mandagout,” in Revue Cath. des églises, 1V (1907), 65 ff. 

8’ y, Wretschko, “ Ein Traktat des Kardinals Hostiensis mit Glossen, betref- 
fend die Abfassung von Wahldekreten bei der Bischofswahl,” DZs. f. KR., 17 
(1907), 73-88. 

*y. Wretschko, Der Traktat des Laurentius de Somercote, Kanonikus von 
Chichester, iiber die Vornahme von Bischofswahlen, entstanden im Jahre 
1254 (Weimar, 1907). 
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special treatises, on the other hand, are concerned with practice, 
based upon a series of formulae, and keeping the practical pur- 
poses of the actual case strictly in view, they set forth the current 
procedure, and are thus compelled to solve, in the light of experi- 
ence, the doubts of more subtle minds. 

It might be thought that this was enough. We learn the ordi- 
nary course of practice; we win acquaintance with the theoretical 
positions, which at any moment a skillful advocate baffled by a 
difficult case, might thrust into practical consideration. But the 
legal position was curiously insecure. Of the three methods by 
which the common law provided that episcopal elections should 
take place,’ that of inspired unanimity was, naturally enough, 
highly infrequent; for an election in this form was invalid si unt- 
cus presens canonicus dissentiret,® and it is therefore not surpris- 
ing that Bernard of Pavia,’ writing at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, gives the electio quasi per inspirationem the merest mention.° 
Yet a similar unanimity was an essential part of the second 
method: the electio per compromissum. None could be compelled 
to surrender his electoral rights, and if the whole body of electors 
did not unanimously agree to vest their powers in certain com- 
promissaru, who could then proceed to an election in the name of 
all, this method could not be used.’ The real difficulty in putting 
either of the other two forms into practice was thus perhaps the 
chief reason for the popularity of the vote. In spite of Laurence 
of Somercote’s just warning, that scrutiny as a means of selection 
is subiecta periculis infinitis, it was in his time—and it has re- 
mained *°—the forma ordinaria.” 

In speaking of “ dangers,” Laurentius is evidently thinking of 
legal pitfalls, of which he enumerates six.** But there were other 


® Sigmiiller, Lehrbuch des katholischen Kirchenrechts (Freiburg im Breis- 


gau, 2nd ed., 1909), § 73, 298 sqq. 
* Laurentius, 32. 
™ Who edited the Compilatio Prima; Schulte, op. cit., I, 175. 
8 v. Wretschko, Die Electio Communis, 330. 
®* Hinschius, System des katholischen Kirchenrechts, II (Berlin, 1878), 664. 
1° Tbid., II, 661; Siigmiiller, op. cit., 299. 
11 Laurentius, 31. 40. 
127P, 41: “Sunt sex adeo necessaria, quod si aliquod illorum pretermit- 
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dangers, to which (of the three methods provided by the common 
law for filling a vacant see)** that of voting was particularly sus- 
ceptible. Above all, the possibility of a double election was to be 
feared; and if this occurred, if one section of the chapter supported 
one candidate, the other, another, and neither was willing to with- 
draw, the Canon Law provided no simple solution. Eventually 
custom decided that the nominee of the majority should be re- 
garded as elected; and this was the practice at the very recent 
date when Decretal Law was superseded by that of the Code. 
But the custom had no basis in actual legislation: the principle of 
numerical majority, familiar enough today, was not accepted by 
the mediaeval Church. 

It is striking enough that the Church had the wisdom to reject 
the democratic fallacy of ‘‘ counting heads,” and to attempt an 
estimate of the intelligence and enlightened good faith of the 
voters. Jllud regulare est, was the official view, ut semper stetur 
maiort parti; sed maior pars est illa, que matori ratione et pietate 
nititur.*® In the Council of Lyons of 1274, Gregory X. decided 
that a numerical majority of two-thirds might be supposed to have 
greater reason on its side also;** but this was as far as the Church 
would go to meet the commonplace point-of-view.’’ In certain 
other matters it was admitted that the judgment of the majority 
was valid, quia evidens est illos ratione iuvari; but—perhaps be- 


tatur, nulla est electio ipso iure. Primum est, quod vota cunctorum secreto 
requirantur; secundum est, quod sigillatim; tertius est, quod redigantur 
in scriptis; quartum, quod mox fiat publicatio in communi; quintum, quod 
collatio fiat triplex, scilicet, numeri ad numerum, meriti ad meritum, zeli 
ad zelum; sextum est, quod sequatur electio generalis.” Similarly also c. 
42 X 1, 6 gl. ad v. “ Sanior.” 

180, 42 X 1, 6; that this is the common law follows from c. 50 (particu- 
larly gl. ad. v. “Contra formam”) and c. 55 (gl. ad v. “Formam”) of the 
same title, but it was of course possible also to proceed by way of Postulation. 

14 Hinschius, op. cit., II, 130. 

18 CO, 1 X 3, 11 gl. ad v. “ Rationabiliter.” 

9 in VI° 1, 6. 

17 Though already in the gloss to c. 57 (1227-34) X 1, 6 (ad. v. “Non 
consenserit ”) it had been remarked that there was a (nevertheless undefined) 
limit to the claims of the sanior, but minor, pars: Et hoc intelligo dummodo 
numerus non excedat multum; alias staret numero, dum tamen electus esset 


sufficiens. 
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cause of their special importance—elections were governed by a 
different ruling.** Bernard of Parma, the composer of the Glossa 
ordinaria to the Decretals of Gregory IX., writing shortly after 
the middle of the thirteenth century,” says that 

in electionibus hodie consideratur zelus, et merita electorum consideran- 
tur, et dignitas eligentium, ut ex omnibus istis maior et sanior pars cen- 
seatur, infra eod. Ecclesia vestra [c. 57 X 1, 6]. Et ita non semper standum 
est numero, inf. eod. Ecclesia, in fi. et infra De Testibus [2, 20], In 
nostra [c. 32]. Illa enim maior pars et sanior censeatur, que est iustior, 
et maiori ratione nititur et equitate.?° 


In the first half of the thirteenth century it is clear that even 
more stress was placed upon considerations of zeal and merit than 
at a later date. We know of actual cases where the candidate of 
the sanior pars was preferred to that of the numerically larger.” 
But it was unfortunately more easy to set forth the broad rule for 
computing a majority, than to devise a legal means of putting it 
into effect. Zelus consistit in animo, we are told,” ut sine carnali 
amore eligant, sed secundum meritum vite persone sunt eligende ; 
but there is clearly no adequate way of weighing zeal, unless the 
decision of a superior is admitted to be final. In practice, the 
burden of proof lay on the minority: it was their duty to put 
forward a “ reasonable objection ” to the choice of the majority,” 
and the actual cases recorded show that this was no empty right. 
But only an outsider could ultimately decide whether the objec- 
tions were reasonable or not. It was thoroughly in accordance 
with the tendencies of the age succeeding the publication of the 
Decretum, which centered judicial and legislative power firmly in 
the pope, that the person who acquired the right to decide, was 


°C. 4 X 3, 11 gl. ad v. “Plurimorum”. The matter in hand, however, is 
not electio but reparatio fabrica, and from the wording of the gloss—Hic 
ergo valet sententia plurimorum—it is evident that the conclusion is not 
meant to be of general application. 

1°This seems to be a reasonable presumption. Schulte (II, 115) shows 
that he was still engaged on the work in 1263; but an inspection of mss. 
proves that he is mistaken in supposing that the passage in question was not 
an addition, which Bernard made to the finished work. 

200, 55 X 1, 6 gl. ad v. “ Ad zelum.” *1 Such e. g. is ec. 57 X 1, 6. 

220, 57 X 1, 6 gl. ad v. “ Non consenserit.” 

** Hinschius, op. cit., ITI, 730-742. 
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the pope himself.*® In cases of negligence, and so forth, the right 
of election devolved to the immediate superior *“—that is, to the 
metropolitan. But in this important matter of deciding between 
rival candidates the claims of the metropolitan were overlooked : 
the pope himself took cognizance. 

It is at this point in the proceedings that new light may perhaps 
be won from the group of documents which stands at the end of 
these remarks. Their source is a work which has been long known, 
but little used. Boncompagno of Florence,’ who taught the 
ars rhetorica in Bologna at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was a fruitful writer with many works on the composition 
of letters of all classes to his credit,** and he was also a teacher 
who made his influence strongly felt. To him, in an altogether 
remarkable degree, was due the collapse of the rhetorical school 
of Orleans,” and the heavy, ornate style of writing, full of meta- 
phor and citation, which it favoured. In its place he strove to set 
the direct and practical style of the papal chancery.” It was, 
in fact, his objective to secure a position for himself at the Curia 
—an ambition which was not fulfilled.** But he clearly had close 
relations with the papal court. He publishes a letter which he 
addressed to Cardinal Guala Bichieri, as well as the cardinal’s 
reply; *? and this friendship is not insignificant; for the impor- 


26 Cf. Johannes Andreae’s Addition to gloss of ce. 57 X 1, 6. 

26 C, 23 X 1, 6 gl. ad v. “ Ad nos.” 

27C, Sutter, Aus Leben und Schriften des Magisters Boncompagno (Frei- 
burg, 1894); H. Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlehre, 2, part I (2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1915), 259. 

2° Of which the last published is the Rota Veneris; cf. Baethgen, Magister 
Boncompagno, Rota Veneris: Ein Liebesbriefsteller des 13. Jahrhunderts 
(Berlin, 1927). Editions of others of his works are noted by Bresslau, loc. cit. 

29 Cf, Delisle, “ Les écoles d’Orléans au douziéme et au treiziéme siécle,” in 
Ann, Bulletin de la Société de Vhist. de France (1869), 139 sqq.; Valois, De 
arte scribendi epistolas apud Gallicos (Paris, 1880), 39 sqq; Thurot, Not. et 
Extraits, XXII, 2; Auvray in Mémoires de la Soc. arch. et hist. de VOrléanais, 
XXIII (1892), 393 sqq. 

*° Sutter, op. cit., 13. 

12: 

82 In the codex here used (Arch. Capit. S. Petri, H 13) f. 93v. Further, 
“ Boncompagni stand nachweisbar in sehr nahen Beziehungen zu zwei 
beriihmten Staatsmiinnern aus den Tagen des Kénigs Philipp von Staufen: 
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tant Libellus petitionum,* which Guala composed, shows that he 
was well acquainted with the stilus curie, which it was Boncom- 
pagno’s endeavour to make the accepted model of epistolary style. 
Important notices, moreover, show that Boncompagno really had 
a detailed experience of the business side of the curial organisa- 
tion: he can tell us, for instance, new facts about the little-known 
class of persons whose occupation it was to draw up Petitions to 
the pope.** It is true that the documents which he offers as exam- 
ples have not always the authentic touch of the papal chancery: ** 
this was a nicety which might well escape him. He was, and re- 
mained, an outsider, but he was an outsider who knew of what he 
was talking, and his evidence is too important to be ignored. 

Till now, his major work, the Rhetorica antiqua, has neverthe- 
less received surprisingly little attention.*° The Rhetorica is di- 
vided into six books, of which the first deals with the affairs of 
students, the fourth treats de litteris imperatorum, and the last 
is concerned with letters of the laity, particularly of town-corpora- 
tions. The remaining three deal very thoroughly with the busi- 
ness of the Church, in the first place with the central authority, 
and afterwards with documents of the local ecclesiastical powers: 
tertius—the third and certainly the most interesting of the six 
books—formam continet litterarum, que valent summo pontifict 
destinart. 

Since the business of the Church is so well represented, it might 


der eine ist der Cardinallegat Leo (Brancaleonis), ... der zweite ist der... 
Patriarch Wolfger von Aquileja, vordem Bischof von Passau, der im Jahr 
1207 als Reichslegat in Italien gewirkt hat.” Loserth, “Ueber einige Briefe 
zur Gesch. der letzten Babenberger aus dem Briefsteller des Boncompagni,” in 
Beitréige zur Kunde Steiermark. Geschichtsquellen, XXVI (1894), 21 sqq. 

88 Ed. v. Heckel, Archiv f. Urkundenforschung, I (1908), 500 sqq. 

**T shall publish this section on another occasion; cf. Bresslau, op. cit., 
2, I?, 4, note 4; v. Heckel in Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle, II (Roma, 1924), 
296. 

8° As I shall show on another occasion in connexion with the examples he 
gives of papal Provisions. 

8* Selections are printed by Rockinger, “ Briefsteller und Formelbiicher,” 
Quellen u. Erérterungen, IX (Miinchen, 1863), 128-174, in such a way that 
it is possible to survey the whole; unfortunately the more important pieces 
and notices have regularly escaped Rockinger’s attention. 
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be thought that the Rhetorica antiqua could have been particularly 
drawn upon for the study of Church organisation. But this is not 
the case. For purely historical purposes, a certain number of 
documents have already been used; *’ for, in the accepted view, 
Boncompagno had “ bei seinen Formeln durchweg wirklich gesche- 
hene Tatsachen im Auge.” ** In other words, it is not maintained 
that the letters and charters he puts forward are genuine; but they 
have been proved to have sufficient basis in fact to warrant their 
use as evidence for the course of events which they narrate. Even 
more legitimate, however, is their use for the purpose for which 
they were originally designed; in other words, as examples of docu- 
mentary types of the period. Whether genuine or not, they are 
intended for practical guidance in practical affairs: whether or 
not the actual facts are true, the type of business to which they 
refer was the everyday occurrence of the age. As far as the 
Church is concerned—though the work has never been examined 
from the point of view of Church history—we obtain, if not the 
authentic account of documents “ which cannot lie,” at any rate 
an intelligent observer’s view of the Church of his day.*® 


87 Bohmer, Acta imperii selecta (Innsbruck, 1870), Nos. 1066, 1067, 1138; 
Winkelmann, Acta imperii inedita, I, Nos. 136, 137, 581; id., “ Zwélf Papst- 
briefe z. Gesch. Friedrichs II.”, in Forsch. z. deutschen Gesch., XV _ (Gét- 
tingen, 1875), 373sqq.; id., Jahrbiicher d. deutsch. Gesch., “Philipp v. 
Schwaben u. Otto IV. v. Braunschweig,” IT (Leipzig, 1878), 178, 257, 474, 
491; Schénbach in Sitz.-Ber. der Wiener Akademie, CXLV, No. 9; Loserth, 
loc. cit. 

8* Ficker, Forsch. zur Reichs- u. Rechtsgesch. Italiens, § 280; cf. also 
Bihmer, 763 (to No. 1066): “ Dieser Brief wie die folgende antwort Ottos, 
sind wohl zweifellos erdichtet, entsprechen aber dem stande der dinge . . . so 
genau, dass sie schwerlich spiitere styliibungen, sondern gleich nach den 
ereignissen in umlauf gekommen sein werden,” p. 825 (to No. 1138): “ Die 
stellung, welche der verfasser den patriarchen einnehmen lisst, stimmt dur- 
chaus mit andern nachrichten.” See, however, particularly Loserth, who 
goes further than the others and (31-2) attempts to answer the question 
“woher Boncompagni seine Nachrichten bezog,” thereby proving quite defi- 
nitely that his sources were official. Moreover, all Boncompagno’s formulae 
were not artificial: he includes e. g. Potth. 5321 (Winkelmann, Forsch. z. 
deutsch. Gesch., XV, 377), and it would therefore be a mistake to question 
the genuineness of a piece simply because it has not been handed down to us 
in any other tradition. 

*°Thus Winkelmann speaks of the excerpt he prints in Jahrbiicher, 257, 
“als Mittheilung eines wohlunterrichteten Zeitgenossen.” 
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It is an interesting view; for the work holds a unique position. 
The older artes rhetoricae were the work of theorists. They show 
disproportionately more interest in style than in matter, and they 
are content to follow, in both respects, classical models. That they 
should provide us with a picture of society in their time is out of 
the question: that is a possibility resulting directly from the new 
methods which Boncompagno himself introduced. In a later age, 
on the other hand, the ars rhetorica lost ground before the purely 
legal formulary. Even in the Rhetorica antiqua Boncompagno’s 
practical inclinations lead him to devote much space to legal busi- 
ness; for law and government was the chief matter of mediaeval 
correspondence. But his work remains a work of rhetoric: it never 
becomes a merely legal formulary, and it never offers a merely 
legal view of ecclesiastical society. The legal documents, in which 
the book abounds, are supplemented by others of a non-technical 
sort, and it is in these that the value of the work particularly lies. 
The documents from which history is written, are in the nature 
of things mainly legal and administrative acts: it is not impos- 
sible that their too exclusive use gives a too exclusively legal col- 
our to the life of the past. Even into purely legal transactions, 
other factors entered: it is necessary that they should have their 
share of attention. 

The documents from the Rhetorica antiqua which are printed 
here, throw some—and if they are taken at their face value, a 
none too savoury—light on the extra-legal side of episcopal elec- 
tions. Boncompagno was, indeed, aware of the legal necessities of 
the situation, and he was competent to deal with them. His legal 
training, if not extensive,“ was sufficient for his purposes. Al- 
though a layman,“ he knew the normal course of electoral pro- 
cedure; *? and various pieces from other sections of his work 
show that he was acquainted with the stages of electoral litiga- 
tion, and well able to instruct in the draughting of technical legal 
documents. In this connexion, it is particularly worth pointing 
out the first example from his chapter on Petitions ““—a long sup- 


4° Sutter, op. cit., 31, 76; Rockinger, loc. cit., 131. * Sutter, 33. 
“2 Cf. No. 16 of the excerpts printed below. 
‘It is my intention to edit this whole section in the near future. 
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plication to the pope, the subject-matter of which is an electoral 
dispute between the suffragans and the chapter of Canterbury. 
The suffragans beg the pope to sammon the parties to his pres- 
ence, for the monks of Canterbury had raised so many appeals 
and exceptions—the details are explained in full—that causa 
ipsa non poterit alibi terminart. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the case with which this 
lengthy Petition deals, is fictitious.** None the less for this, how- 
ever, it serves to demonstrate Boncompagno’s knowledge of pro- 
cedure; and the fact that the same litigation is dealt with in other 
sections of the work,*® indicates his capacity for realistically re- 
constructing the legal situation. It was therefore in no sense a 
lack of legal knowledge that led him to include in his work a group 
of letters (that printed here), which may well be taken to show 
that the legal factors alone did not decide episcopal elections. He 
is not, in other words, covering up a lack of legal knowledge by 
treating disputed elections as purely business affairs. We have to 
regard the documents in question as a‘ supplement, wittingly 
added, with the conscious object of presenting both sides of the 
matter. The law could not do everything, and the law did not do 
everything: influence and money played their part. 

This is, in many ways, a commonplace. The papacy was not 
merely a judicial organ. It had above all to shape policy; and 
never more than in the age between Innocent III. (1198-1216) 
and Innocent IV. (1243-1254) were the bishoprics an important 
factor in the political situation. It is easier to exaggerate the 
way in which Innocent IV. allowed political motives to dictate 
his disposition of vacant bishoprics,** than to estimate at all justly 


‘4 Though the fact of a struggle between the suffragans and the chapter is 
genuine enough for the whole period from the middle of the twelfth to the 
middle of the thirteenth centuries; cf. Giitschow, Innocenz III. u. England 
(Miinchen u. Berlin, 1904), 146, and an interesting example in the Chronica 
Andrensis (Monumenta, SS., XXIV, p. 768) ad ann, 1228-9. 

*5In the document with the rubric De illis qui post litis contestationem 
post allegationes et examinationes attestationum non recipiendo exceptiones 
neque deferendo appellationem, sententiam proferunt finitivam, printed by 


Rockinger, loc. cit., 149. 
«© A. L. Smith, Church and State in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1913), 37. 
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how far purely legal, and how far political and similar, considera- 
tions were involved. To do this, it seems to me, it is necessary to 
subject the legal position at the time at which Boncompagno wrote, 
to a closer analysis than it has received till the present. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that the law never 
developed so rapidly as during the period in question. The nor- 
mal legal situation was in no sense stable and fixed; but apart 
from the normal electoral procedure contemplated by the common 
law of the Church, the new conception of papal authority, which 
took practical effect from the days of Alexander III. (1159-1181) 
onwards,*’ enabled the papacy to adopt alternatives which had no 
actual grounding in the jus commune.** This was particularly 
the case in regard to those parts of electoral procedure which oc- 
curred after the actual election by the chapter; i. e. in those parts 
—confirmation and so forth—in which the pope himself was inter- 
ested. In this connexion, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the common law was scarcely defined before it was obsolete. At 
any rate, the period during which it held unchallenged sway was a 
remarkably short one. 

Its later terminus is marked by the introduction of Reserva- 
tions by Innocent IV. (1243-1254); *° a practice which was im- 
mediately widely used, and replaced within half-a-century by the 
General Reservation of all cathedral and metropolitan churches.*° 
Since, however, the result of the Reservation was precisely to 
prevent an election taking place, conferring instead the power of 
direct nomination on the pope, it is not necessary to consider the 


‘7 Hinschius, III, 734. 

“8 Cf. for example c. 40 X 1, 6 gl. ad v, “ Confirmes”:. . . Propter hee et 
alia que hie dicuntur, dicunt quidam, quod hee decretalis ius commune non 
continet, sed fuit quedam provisio de consensu partium. 


*® Hinschius, III, 125-130. 
5°C. 3 in Eaxtrav. commun. 3, 2. On the development of the System of 


Reservations (for major benefices), cf. Eubel, “Zum piipstl. Reservations- u. 
Provisionswesen,” in Rémische Quartalschrift VIII (1894), 169-185. He is 
however wrong in treating (174, 182) Clement IV.’s constitution Licet eccle- 
siarum (c. 2 in VI° 3, 4) as relating to bishoprics (though he expresses a 
doubt, 173); on this point the gloss ad. v. “ Dignitatum” is quite definite— 
and it refers, moreover, not only to the law but to actual practice (et hoc 
servat curia), which were not necessarily identical. 
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system of Reservation in detail in this place. It is only essential 
to grasp how wide was the use to which the system, already in the 
thirteenth century, was put. As early as 1249 the pope took con- 
trol of the whole of Germany by inhibiting elections absque nostra 
licentia special." In 1251, a similar step was taken in Sicily, 
and in Lombardy the rights of the chapters were suspended.” 
Under Boniface VIII. (1294-1303), all cathedral churches of 
France were reserved; °° and apart from general orders of this 
sort, innumerable single churches throughout the period in ques- 
tion were reserved for the single occasion.** All this papal activ- 
ity was at the expense of capitular election, and of the jus com- 
mune. It was a new system, which for a time ran parallel with 
the old, but rapidly came to replace it. After the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the electio communis was fighting a losing bat- 
tle: its full and unchallenged practical importance definitely fell 
within the period before the death of Innocent IV. (1254). 

Yet the electio communis was essentially a product of Decretal 
law.°> The Glosses are unanimous in referring to the Constitution 
Quia propter diversas as the jus commune on the subject,°° 
though this decretal, which was promulgated in the Fourth Lat- 
eran Council, dates from as late as 1215. The Constitution is, 
indeed, concerned alone with the duties of the electors: the rights 
of confirmation, which particularly concerns us here, are not men- 
tioned. Other decretals, however, vest them in the immediate su- 
perior,”” 7. e. the metropolitan, and in the case of archbishoprics, 


51 Hinschius, III, 127; Eubel, 171. 

52 Kubel, 172. 

63 Hinschius, ITI, 129. 

*¢ Examples in Hinschius, III, 127 notes 2, 3; 128 n. 7. 

5° For the earlier period, cf. E. Hatch, The Growth of Church Institutions 
(4th ed., London, 1895), cap. XI; Sigmiiller, Die Bischofswahl bei Gratian 
(KélIn, 1908), 23 pp. Imbart de la Tour, Les élections épiscopales dans 
VEglise de France du 1X¢ au XI siécle (1891); Below, Die Entstehung des 
ausschliesslichen Wahlrechts der Domkapitel (1885); Geselbracht, Das Ver- 
fahren bei den deutschen Bischofswahlen in der zweiten Hilfte des 12. Jhs, 
(1905). The very considerable local literature and literature concerned with 
special points is summarized by Siigmiiller, Lehrbuch (3rd ed., Freiburg, 


1914), I, 326-332. 
5° Cf. above p. 276, n. 23. 1,6; 1X1,7; ¢. 10 X 1, 31. 
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in the suffragans of the province. In outlying lands, this form 
lasted till a comparatively late date, nor was it, so far as I am 
aware,” abrogated by later legislation. The first Archbishop of 
Lund to receive consecration at the hands of the pope was Trigo- 
tus, who was elected in 1277.°° But a century and even more be- 
fore this date, it was the normal thing for the pope to confirm the 
elections of metropolitans, qui nullum superiorem habent nisi 
papam. The hierarchical conceptions of the Church constitution, 
which were (as far as practice was concerned) essentially new,” 
made confirmation by the immediate superior appear to be a 
natural principle; and since the law—which was in the case in 
question if anything federalist in view—was then (as now) apt 
to lag behind opinion, it is not surprising that practice came to be 
more in accord with the ruling conceptions of the day. When, in- 
deed, Alexander III. entrusted the consecration of the Arch- 
bishop of Palermo to the suffragans in 1169,” he did so licit in 
memoria nostra non existat, ut aliquis predecessorum prefati 
electi unquam futt nisi a Romano pontifice consecratus. The posi- 
tion in Sicily, was, however, in many ways exceptional. But 


58 Hinschius (II, 577. 601) maintains that “diese Uebung (i.e. of the 
twelfth-century popes confirming archiepiscopal elections) im folgenden Jahr- 
hundert ihre Sanktion durch das Dekretalenrecht erhalten hatte,” and cites 
in support cc. 18, 28 X 1, 6 and c.16 in VI° 1, 6. But the Constitution in 
the Sext (Nicholas III.’s decretal Cupientes) is quite definitely limited to those 
cathedrai and regular churches quorum electionum confirmationes vel infirma- 
tiones ad ipsius sedis examen deducit immediata subiectio, vel appellatio 
interiecta devolvit. Again, c. 18 X 1, 6 is to be regarded as a special papal 
provision, by which the common law is abrogated pro hac vice: ad provisionem 
ipsius specialius adspiramus, writes the pope, and the Glossator (ad v. 
“ Assumatis ”’) asks: sed pone quod non habuissent isti mandatum a papa ad 
eligendum ...? If we turn finally to c. 28 X 1, 6, we find that the passage 
which Hinschius quotes, is omitted from the revised text of the rescript, as it 
was prepared for the legislative purposes of the Liber Extra and had therefore 
presumably no general application. In either case, however, the decisive 
factor is surely that the Glosses draw no such conclusion from the texts in 
question, although some such theoretical grounding was badly wanting. 

5° Ludewig, relig. mss., IX, 93 (quoted Hinschius, II, 601, n. 2): Hie primus 
inter archiepiscopos consecratus est a papa ... Antecessores autem sui a 
suffraganeis intra provinciam consecrationem ceperunt, 

*° Cf. loc. cit. supra, p. 284, n. 47. 

* Potth., 11628; Migne, PL., 200, p. 591, 
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throughout Germany, France, England, and Italy at the end of 
the twelfth century the pope was exercising the right to confirm 
and consecrate metropolitans,” and by the end of the pontificate 
of Innocent III. (1216), it may well be maintained that he had 
made good the papal position in the face of the common law. 
Archbishoprics were treated like Sees immediately subject to 
the Apostolic See, in regard to which the powers of the papacy 
were fully recognized in the written law of the Church; “ and in 
this way the pope acquired ultimate control of a large proportion 
of the more important elections. 

At the same early date, moreover, the papacy had the strength 
to impose (if by no means so regularly as in regard to metro- 
politan Sees) what, as we shall see,** it regarded as its primeval 
rights in regard to bishoprics. It is easy to see that in certain cir- 
cumstances an exception from the canonical rule may have been 
necessary; if e. g. an archiepiscopal See was schismatic.® In cer- 
tain circumstances the pope alone was legally qualified to decide 
whether or not to confirm a candidate; thus, above all, in the case 
of Postulation, where a person who did not meet the canonical 
requirements,°° was put forward as the choice of the electors. 
Postulations, at first rare, became increasingly frequent,” bring- 
ing with them an addition to papal influence over the bishoprics 
and—since Postulation was not so much a form of election as a 
parallel method of filling a vacancy “*—a weakening of the jus 
commune. The pope again was alone empowered by law to trans- 
late a bishop from one See to another. 

All these cases added to the number of those in which the pope 
was able to dispense with, or to check, the functions of the canoni- 


*2 Hinschius, II, 577, 590, 600. 

68°C, 44 ($2) X 1, 6 (Cone. Lateran. 1215, c. 26); c. 16 in VI° 1, 6. 

®* See below, p. 291. 

*5 Monumenta, SS., XVII, 89: Anno domini 1202 obiit Chuonradus, Argenti- 
nensis episcopus, cui Henricus de Veringen successit. ... Et cum sedes 
Moguntinensis esset in errore, vix a domino apostolico licentiam ordinationis 
sue impetravit; tandem ut Senonensis archiepiscopus ipsum consecraret, vix 
obtinuit anno domini 1207.” 

*° They are defined c. 7 X 1, 6. ** Laurentius, 46 sqq. 

Hinschius, II, 574. I, 38: 
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cal electors; but from the point of view of the rivalry between the 
written law and the papal prerogative, they are not so important 
as those where the pope without putting forward any particular 
legal grounding, took over the rights of the metropolitans and 
directly exercised the function of Confirmation in regard to sim- 
ple bishoprics. Thus, for example, did the pope confirm the elec- 
tion of Walter de Cantelupe, who was canonically elected to the 
See of Worcester in 1236."° Generally, however, action was taken 
through the papal legates, who, by reason of the apostolic authority 
alone, were entitled to inhibit elections by the chapters. Their 
authority was the papal authority. An election in contempt of 
their inhibition, even if already confirmed, was void; ™ and it 
was undoubtedly through indirect action by the legates that the 
papacy at this period exercised most control over simple bishop- 
rics, and consolidated its position de facto. Thus by concrete 
action and hard fact the way was paved for direct papal action, 
though the papal point-of-view was not lacking, as well, in support 
from canonical theory. 

The theoretical basis of the papal right to take over the power 
of Confirmation at will, whatever legal arrangements the papacy 
itself had otherwise established in the common law of the Church, 
is dependent ultimately on questions of theology and dogma, into 
which it would be both unnecessary and out-of-place to enter here. 
In this place we are concerned not with the inherent, dogmati- 
cally fundamental rights of the papacy, but solely with the his- 
torical development of the actual exercise of papal powers — 


7 Matth. Paris Hist. Minor, ed. Madden (London 1866), II, 393. 

™ Thus Innocent IV. (Registers, ed. Berger, No. 5641) in the case of 
Eberhard, provost of Worms, who was elected to the bishopric in 1247, but 
unfortunately for him post inhibitionem dil fil. nostri Petri, s. Georgii ad 
Velum Aureum diaconi cardinalis, tunc in illis partibus ap. sedis legati, For 
this reason, although statim a domno Sigfrido arcitepiscopo Moguntino fuit 
confirmatus (Monum., SS. XVII. 51), his election was put aside, and after 
lengthy litigation, Richard, the nominee of the legate was confirmed by the 
Pope; ef. Berger, No. 4241, 4415, 5714, 6021. 

™2Tt is not superfluous to quote in this connexion the significant phrases 
which the great catholic Kirchenrechtler of the nineteenth century, Johann 
Friedrich von Schulte, uses in discussing the idea of the papal supremacy 
(Das katholische Kirchenrecht, II, Giessen 1856, 178-180): “Die mit der 
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for our purpose, in connexion with episcopal elections; and in 
this regard no one can doubt that the popes of the thirteenth cen- 
tury gradually took over many functions which at an earlier date 
it had been found convenient to leave to the exercise of the local 
ecclesiastical powers.’* What has been called the Metropolitan- 
verfassung “* of the Church, a system which had served its purpose 
in time past, now became obsolete. The actual law was for the 
most part not altered; *° but a new practice grew up, and a new 
age—an age of vigorous practical centralisation—began. From 
now on, the active part taken by the papacy in the direction of 
administration—above all in nomination to major benefices— 
was developed on a scale which previous popes had not counte- 
nanced. 

As has been said, this growth in the sphere of actual papal ac- 
tivity was mainly effected by practical administrative regula- 
tions; but it is none the less significant to turn for a moment to 
the theory which the Canonists put forward to explain the com- 


Kirche selbst gegebene Einsetzung des Primates als des Hauptes der Kirche— 
die wirkliche Bekleidung des riémischen Bischofs als Nachfolger des h. 
Petrus mit dem Primate: Dies sind Dogmen und fiir das Recht unabiinderliche 
Fundamentalsitze. Ist eine solehe Macht gegeben, so versteht es sich not- 
wendig von selbst, das darin zugleich die Befugniss enthalten ist, diejenigen 
Mittel und Wege fiir die Handhabung derselben zu schaffen, welche nach 
Zeiten und Umstiinden sich als notwendig erweisen. Diese aber miissen zu 
Zeiten verschiedene gewesen sein, weil die Kirche fiir alle Zeiten gegriindet ist, 
das blos Rechtliche aber nicht stets gleich sein kann. Somit leuchtet ein, dass 
es nicht nur nicht gegen den Primat spricht, sondern nichts anders sein 
konnte, dass die Pipste nicht stets dieselben fiusseren Rechte und Befiignisse 
ausgeiibt haben. Die Macht des Papstes beruhet in ihrer Universalitiit und 
Fiille auf demselben Grunde mit der Kirche; die Art, wie diese Macht im 
Einzelnen ihre Aufgabe erfiillen kann, fillt der geschichtlichen Entwickelung 
anheim. Eine jede Befugniss, welche der Papst historisch nicht immer oder 
nicht gleichmiissig ausgeiibt hat, erscheint deshalb vom Augenblicke der 
Ausiibung an nicht als eine newe, sondern als wirkliche rechtliche (iussere) 
Handhabung der vollen im Primate liegenden Herrschergewalt. Hilt man 
diese einfachen Siitze fest, so ist es ein Leichtes, jedes auch anscheinend dem 
kirchlichen Fundamentalrechte widersprechende Faktum dieser Art in seiner 
vollen Uebereinstimmung mit demselben zu erkliren.” 

*8 On this point it is not necessary to do more than refer to Schulte, op. cit., 
II, 204-207, 222-226. 

™ Op. cit., II, 204. 78 Op. cit., II, 205, note 6. 
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plex legal situation. It is in connexion with still another right 
which the popes exercised in regard to episcopal elections, that 
we find their interesting point-of-view stated. This is the power, 
first definitely set forth in Boniface VIII.’s decretal Quamquam 
in casu** (but which was based on a ruling of Alexander IV., 
later renewed by Martin IV.) to take over the right of election, 
if the statutory electors either knowingly elect an unqualified per- 
son, or proceed in contempt of the regular procedure."* The inter- 
esting fact is that the same result had already been secured by 
Innocent III.’s decretal Bone memorie, which dates from 1202.” 
Here, however, the point was obscured by the fact, first that the 
election was held in discord,*® secondly that the See in question 
was Mainz, 7. e. an archbishopric, in regard to which, as a class, 
the pope had already made good his claims to act as immediate 
superior.’ It thus remained an arguable question whether the 
ruling of the decretal Bone memorte must be limited to those cases 


76°C, 18 in VI° 1, 6. 

™ See Friedberg, Corpus Iuris Canonici, II (Lipsiae, 1881), col. 959. 

78 Si electores in huiusmodi ecclesia vel ipso iure, cum eligunt scienter 
indignum, vel per sententiam, cum formam traditam in generali concilio non 
observant, eligendi potestate priventur, non ad dictum superiorem sed ad 
Romanum pontificem potestas eadem devolvetur. 

™C, 23 X 1, 6 (Potth. 1647); cf. gl. ad v. “ Ad nos”: Ubi utraque pars 
peccat eligendo indignum in electionem episcoporum et eorum superiorum .. . 
semper transfertur eligendi potestas ad dominum papam, ut hec littera dicit. 
Sie infra De Conc. pred. [3, 8], Quia diversitatem [c. 5], et non revertitur 
ad primos, sicut dixit Laurentius. Et eodem modo intellige sup. eo. tit., Cum 
in cunctis [c. 7], §. Clerici, quod debet intelligi secundum istam, ut ad papam 
eligendi potestas transferatur. Secus est cum clerici sunt negligentes in 
eligendo; quia tunc devolvitur eligendi potestas ad proximum superiorem, 
inf. eo., Ne pro defectu [c. 41]. 

*° For if, according to the gloss quoted, it could be shewn that tantum una 
pars peccaverat eligendo indignum, it was stipulated by c. 25 X 1, 6 that 
jus eligendi ad alios fuit devolutum, But, as the gl. ad v. “ Bone memorie ” 
remarks, hec etiam lectura non multum congruit littere, sed magis elicitur ex 
antiqua; in other words, the ruling of the decretal was essentially an inno- 
vation, the law was changing, and the rights conferred on the electors were 
more in accord with the old than with the new enactments. 

81 Gloss ad v. “Ad nos” (at end): Alii dicunt, quod ad prorimum superiorem 
devolvitur potestas eligendi, et hic non erat superior nisi papam ... ; cf. in 
text infra. 
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where there was no superior but the pope, or whether it applied 
indiscriminately to all bishoprics. Probably the doubts expressed 
on this point owe their final solution to the Constitution of Alex- 
ander IV. mentioned above; for it was at about the end of Alex- 
ander’s pontificate that Bernard of Parma was at work correcting 
the Glossa ordinaria,” and in so doing—as we learn from an im- 
portant gloss to the text which discusses the whole historical 
development of procedure in regard to the conferment of bishop- 
rics—he emended the views previously expressed by him on this 
subject. Ut plene scias hanc materiam et huius iuris originem, 
we are told,* 


seire debes, quod Bernardus in quadam sua antiqua glossa, quam hodie non 
habemus, per decretalem supra eo., Ne pro defectu,®* notabat sup. eo., 
Bone ** in ultima glossa, quod quando ecanonici eligebant scienter ** indig- 
num in cathedrali ecclesia, quod eligendi potestas ad superiorem proximum 
devolvebat, respondens ad decret. Bone, quod ibi non erat alius superior 
quam papa. Sed postmodum, cancellata illa glossa, in sua additione quam 
ibi posuit, dicit contra. Opinio eius his approbatur. Dixit enim, quod 
quia in deer. Cum in cunctis®** papa in inferioribus expressit ad quos 
eligendi potestas devolvatur,** et in cathedralibus tacuit, dedit intelligere 
quod ad ipsum in predictis ecclesiis eo casu potestas devolvi deberet; et 
hoe ibi tenent Goffredus *® et Vincentius® ... 

Ut igitur huius iuris originem scias, veritatem scire debes, scilicet, de 
antiquo iure et dispositione ecclesie potestates conferendi episcopatus ad 
papam pertinere, XXIT. Dist., c. i; conferendi autem inferiores ecclesias ad 
episcopos. Sed hee regula fallit in casibus, qui postmodum a iure fuerunt 
expressi. Voluerunt enim iura, quod in cathedralibus sibi eligerent canonici, 
sup, eo., Cum ecclesia; ® in inferioribus et collegiatis canonici, XV7. q. ult., 
Congregatio,®* sup. eo., cap. I. Et statuta fuerunt eis tempora, sup., Ne pro 
defectu,®* et De cone. preb., c. 2;°* L. Dist., Postquam.®® Scias tamen, 


5? Cf. above, p. 278, n. 19. 88C, 18 in VI° 1, 6 gl. ad v. “ Devolvetur.” 
*C. 41 X 1, 6. 23, eo. 

®6 Secus si ignoranter, quia tunc ad eos rediret electio (gl. ad v. “ Scienter ’’). 

‘88 T.e. to the immediate superior. 

8° Writing approximately 1240-1245, Schulte, Quellen u. Literatur, II, 90. 
°° Writing c. 1230, Schulte, I, 191-3. 

°C. 43 C. XVI. q. 7. 
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quod primo emanavit constitutio illa Nulla, De conc. preb.,°* quam decre- 
talis illi Ne pro defectu.®’ Olim ergo, etiam post decret. Nulla, si cano- 
nici cathedralis ecclesie non eligebant episcopum debito tempore, devolve- 
batur etiam in hoc casu negligentie potestas ad papam, ut sup. De conc 
preb., Dilectus.°* Sed postmodum statutum fuit, quod in illo casu, scilicet 
negligentie, bene devolvatur ad superiorem proximum, ut in c. Ne pro 
defectu. In hoe casu ergo servabimus illud ius: sed ad alios non extendi- 
mus, ut hie vides, sed antiquo iuri stabimus. Refert tamen Compostel- 
lanus °* pluries suis temporibus tractatum fuisse per papam, quod hee 
potestas archiepiscopis conferretur, etiam in his casibus. Sed finaliter de- 
liberatio in contrarium resedit, ut hie vides; et fuit ratio, quia prompti 
essent archiepiscopi in cassandis electionibus, ut provisionum potestas 
rediret ad eos. 


This gloss is interesting in many ways. It shows, in the first 
place, that practice had still been ambiguous in the time of Com- 
postellanus, who was writing about the end of the pontificate of 
Innocent IV. It shows that the papacy, far from aggressively 
extending its claims so as to bring the bishoprics within its politi- 
cal control, intended above all to check the aggression and sharp- 
practice of the metropolitans, in much the same way as Clement 
IV.’s introduction of the General Reservation was a safeguard 
against their sharp practices in regard to minor benefices.*°° But 
its main interest is the historical theory which it puts forward. 
The antiquum jus, it is suggested, conferred on the pope the power 
of disposing of bishoprics. This power had been given away by 
subsequent positive enactments; but a residuary power remained 
and could still be called upon. It is hardly too much to assert 
that this theory which can hardly be said to represent the course 
of historical development, has an even wider significance than that 
which the gloss accords it. It helps us to account for the powers 
of Confirmation which the papacy exercised at will in regard to 


*6C, 2 X 3, 8 (C. 8 Conc. Later. 1179). 

°*7C. 41 X 1, 6 (C. 23 Cone. Later, 1215). 

*C. 12 X 3, 8. 

** Active about the middle of the thirteenth century, Schulte, II, 118-9. 

100 ©, 3 in VI° 3, 4 gl. ad v. “Per seipsos” ; Duranti, Commentarius in 
sacrosanctum Lugdunense concilium sub Gregorio X., ed. S. Maiolus (Fani 
1569), 74 (quoted by Géller, “ Zur Gesch. d. 2. Lyoner Konzils,” in Rémische 


Quartalschrift, XX, 1906, 85). 
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bishoprics: it was a useful argument to put forward on those oc- 
casions when there was good reason for the papacy to step in and 
take over the rights which the jus commune conferred on the 
metropolitan. 

Practically the sole right, therefore, of which, by the pontificate 
of Innocent III., the unlimited and unchallenged exercise was 
left to the metropolitan, was that of providing a bishop where the 
chapter had neglected to do so.** And this was no ancient right. 
If the theorists are correct,*®? it had, as has been seen, been exer- 
cised by the papacy in pursuance of the decretals Nulla (from the 
Lateran Council of 1179) and Dilectus, and was only granted to 
the metropolitan by the Constitution Ne pro defectu at the Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215). How far the metropolitans were able 
to substantiate the other rights granted to them by the jus com- 
mune against the popes,*** could only be said after a close exami- 
nation of all episcopal elections within the period from Alexander 
III. to Innocent IV. From our point of view, it is clear 
enough that the popes had no hesitation in interfering, even where 
they had no actual legal (as opposed to prerogative) right to do 
so, as early as the twelfth century. 

In many ways, however, the most important right which was 
claimed by the papacy was that of deciding contested elections. 


101 Thus Alexander IV. in the decretal Dilecti filti procuratores (Friedberg, 
II, col. 952): solum in casu negligentie ad eum, qui proximus dignoscitur, 
huiusmodi provisio devolvatur, and Boniface VIII in c. 18 in VI° 1, 6: ... 
hoc tamen non est ad casum alium extendendum. 

103 Cf. above, p. 292. 

108 Tus commune, as conceived in the law of the mediaeval Church, was not 
the ius commune of the English legal system and its derivatives. “ By ius 
commune the canonist meant the law that is common to the universal church, 
as opposed to the constitutions or special customs or privileges of any pro- 
vincial church. He did not mean to exclude from his ‘common law’ all rules 
imposed by a legislator . . . Before the middle of the thirteenth century the 
most practically important part of his ‘common law’ was statute law, pub- 
lished by a legislator in a comprehensive statute book”: Maitland, Roman 
Canon Law in the Church of England (London, 1898), 4. The rights granted 
to the metropolitans, though by process of historical development they came 
to be very much rights opposed to the administrative claims and policy sub- 
sequently pursued by the papacy, were thus nevertheless rights granted by 
the papacy itself in concrete papal decretals. 
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As is the case in the whole question under discussion, here also 
a long usage was confirmed at a comparatively late date—though 
the date is early enough by comparison with the period at which 
the common law was defined. The legal position is first decided 
in a decretal of Alexander IV.,’* on which Gregory X. then based 
his Constitution Quamvis constitutio..°° Both enactments rule 
that disputed elections are “ reserved cases ””—cases which the 
pope alone could decide. But in the electoral suit which Alexan- 
der IV. decided, it should be noted, one side maintained that 
episcopal elections were already causae maiores, the other holding 
that a jure non videntur includi. Alexander’s decision in favour 
of the first contention is therefore not so much new law, as the 
settling of an old doubt. Indeed, he remarks incidentally that the 
numbering of electoral disputes among the major causes est etiam 
a nostris predecessoribus observatum. 

The political arrangements between the papacy and the lay 
powers in the earlier days of the twelfth century had acted for a 
time as a check on papal activities in this regard. The Wormser 
Concordat *°* had envisaged a settlement of such cases by the 
metropolitan and suffragans, acting in conjunction with the em- 
peror; in England, Henry II. attempted to check the growth of 
Appeals, but had to give way at Avranches in 1172.*°* But at the 
turn of the century, when the growth of dynastic interests and 
local rivalries took on a sinister aspect, and there was hardly an 
important election from which their discordant influence could 
be eliminated,’ the weakness of the lay power gave the papacy 


104 Printed by Friedberg, II, coll. 951-2; Reg. Alex. IV., ed. Loye et Cenival, 
No. 2230. 

105. 10 in VI° 1, 6 (c. 9 in Cone. Lugd. 1274). 

106 Hinschius, IT, 563. 

107 Hinschius, ITI, 737. 

198 Cf. Monumenta, SS., XXIII, 367 (ad ann. 1198): “ Vix enim remansit 
aliquis episcopatus sive dignitas ecclesiastica vel etiam parrochialis ecclesia, 
que non fieret litigiosa et Romam deduceretur ipsa causa, sed non manu vacua. 
Gaude, mater nostra Roma, quoniam aperiuntur kataracte thesaurorum in 
terra, ut ad te confluant rivi et aggeres nummorum in magna copia. Letare 
super iniquitate filiorum hominum, quoniam in recompensationem tantorum 
malorum datur tibi precium. TIocundare super adiutrice tua discordia, quia 
erupit de puteo infernalis abyssi, ut accumulentur tibi multa pecuniarum 
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the opportunity to assert its rights *°°—rights which it probably 
regarded as having only temporarily fallen into abeyance. An- 
cient testimony could be brought for the Reservation to the papacy 
of the last word in all matters of general importance to the 
Church; *° and if the decision of disputed elections is nowhere, 
even in much later rulings, expressly mentioned, there was no 
exaggeration in regarding this as among the mavores ecclesie cause, 
and as such especially reserved to the Apostolic See.*” 

The very great importance, and the almost unlimited use, of 
Appeals to the papacy for the settlement of disputed elections is 
admirably demonstrated by the Constitution of Gregory X. re- 
ferred to above. The pope has to admit the necessity temerariam 
appellantium audaciam et effrenatam appellationum frequentiam 
refrenare; and so, although it was hardly more than a decade 
since Alexander IV. had for the first time definitely included 
litigation of this sort among the cause reservate, his successor was 
compelled now to make a separate class of it, and to limit its 
devolution to the Apostolic See more strictly than that of any 
other group of reserved cases.*** 

The general object of Gregory’s Constitution Quamvis was 


premia. Habes quod semper sitisti, decanta canticum, quia per malitiam 
hominum, non per tuam religionem orbem vicisti. Ad te trahit homines non 
ipsorum devotio aut pura conscientia, sed scelerum multiplicium perpetratio 
et litium decisio precio comparata. Hee hactenus de exortu scismatis in 
regno dicta sufficiant. Nune de bellis propter hee gestis dicamus. . . .” 

10° Hinschius, II, 574. 

100C, 2 D. 12 (Greg. IV., 832); ¢. 12 C. 24 q. 1 (Innoe. I., 417). 

111C, 4 X 1, 30 gl. ad v. “ Reservata.” Sigmiiller, Lehrbuch, ed. 3, vol. I, 
412, defines the cause majores as “auf Bistiimer und Bischéf beziiglichen 
Angelegenheiten.” See Sigmiiller, Die Thadtigkeit und Stellung der Cardindle 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1896), 62 sqq. 

120, 10 in VI° 1, 6 Casus: “. . . Nota primo ex isto textu, quod licet 
cause electionum episcoporum et aliorum superiorum prelatorum sint de 
maioribus causis, que de sua natura pertinent ad apostolicam sedem, tamen 
non devolvuntur ad apostolicam sedem per appellationem, nisi sit appellatum 
in seriptis cum causa legitima. Nota ulterius unum casum, in quo cum 
appellatur a diffinitiva, oportet exprimere causam appellationis, et quod 
appelletur in scriptis, licet regulariter in diffinitiva non sit opus quod apelle- 
tur in scriptis, nec quod inseratur causa rationabilis in appellatione. Sed 
istud est speciale in causis electionum episcoporum archiepiscoporum et 
aliorum superiorum.” 
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simply to limit the growth of Appeals in electoral disputes. Hec 
constitutio, non vult, quod cause hic deferantur ad papam nisi ex 
causa expressa probabili, que debeat reputari legitima.*** Unlimited 
and often unjustifiable appeals had become a real danger to the 
smooth running of the ecclesiastical constitution; *** and Gregory 
X. was forced to issue a whole series of Constitutions, besides the 
one discussed above, to hold them in check, the most important of 
all being perhaps the decretal Ut circa electiones.*° The picture, 
it must be stressed, agrees badly with that of an aggressive papacy, 
anxious for hierarchical reasons to make good its supreme au- 
thority, and for political reasons in particular to gain, by all 
means in its command, the control of the episcopate. Whether 
the original impulse, in already far-gone days, came from the 
papacy itself or not, there can be no doubt, for the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that the initiative in bringing these cases before the pope—as 
in many other things which contributed directly to papal authority 
and political power **°—was taken by the parties concerned. The 
papacy did not reject its opportunity; “’ but when the necessity 
arose, it was quite capable of applying the brakes. 

That it was necessary to apply the brakes, was due in the first 
place to the fatal facility with which Appeals to the Universal 
Ordinary could be made.*** In regard to episcopal elections in par- 


118 Cap. cit., gl. ad v. “ Legitima.” 

114 Duranti, Commentarius, 12 (Géller, op. cit., 85) ad. const. Ut circa elec- 
tiones: “Nam ante presentem constitutionem passim in electionibus, postula- 
tionibus et provisionibus appellationes interponebantur, et sic cause sepe 
immortales efficiebantur, ex quo multi indebite vexabantur et ecclesie pluri- 
mum gravabantur.” 

115C, 4 in VI° 1, 6; ef. also eo. tit. c. 8 and ec. 11. The same cause is 
clearly responsible also for the limitation (c. 9) of the canonical ruling as to 
electoral majorities, where there was a numerical majority of two-thirds, cf. 
above, p. 278. 

11¢ The position in regard to Provisions I shall have to discuss in detail 
on a later occasion; see also Cheney, Episcopal Visitation of Monasteries in 
the XIIIth century (Manchester, 1931), pp. 24, 26, 31, 50 sqq. 

117 “ Quia appellationes interposite ad Papam magis consueverunt protelare 
negotia ecclesiarum, De appell. [2, 28], Sepe [c. 44]” (c. 4 in VI° 1, 6 gl. ad 
v. “ Appellari”’). 

118 Smith, 45 sqq.; Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of England 
(London, 1889), 103 sqq., 113, 127. 
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ticular, it was due above all to what was the ruling theory of a 
disputed election. For this it was not necessary that there should 
be two candidates: one opponent from among the whole electoral 
body was sufficient, according to dominant legal conceptions, to 
render the election disputable.**® Before the limitations imposed 
by Gregory X., therefore, one canon alone could prosecute an Ap- 
peal to the pope, without in fact having any legitimate grievance.**° 
An Appeal, indeed, cost money: the expense would provide some 
check. But if the appellant had outside financial support—and it 
was external dynastic rivalries which in the majority of cases 
were at the back of the discord **"—there was no adequate means 
of preventing the delays and cavillations which he could cause. In 
sum, therefore, it is not merely credible that appeals gave the 
papacy the decision of a high proportion of episcopal elections; 
rather is it to be wondered at, that elections occurred in which 
it was not necessary to call in the papacy to make a settlement. 

It is above all with disputed elections that the group of docu- 
ments which Boncompagno puts before us, has to do. A series of 
eight letters deals first with a double election at Magdeburg. We 
see first the notificatio electionis which one faction in the chapter 
addresses to the candidate it has put forward. It takes care to 
make clear the strength of its legal position; it is not only the 
larger in number but the greater in dignity, and the election it 
has made, has, moreover, precedence in point of time. At the 
same time, it urges the necessity of securing a commission of 
judices delegati without delay: the party which managed to begin 
an action at canon law was able to nominate its own judges, and— 


12°C, 16 in VI° 1, 6 gl. ad v. “Concordem”: “ Licet quidam dicant electio- 
nem concordem, que a maiori parte capituli facta est, tu dic secundum 
Guillelmum et Garsiam et Archidiaconum concordem, quando omnes consenti- 
unt, nemine discrepante ”; c. 24 in VI° 1, 6 gl. ad v. In discordia: “ Intel- 
ligo in discordia fieri, sive due sive plures celebrate sint electiones, sive una 
tantum, aliquibus ex hiis contradicentibus, ad quos spectat electio”; cf. also 
ec. 47 in VI° 1, 6. 

120 Cf. c. 16 in VI° 1, 6 gl. ad v. “ Malignantium”; a very clear example in 
Monumenta, SS., XXV, 117 sqq. (ad ann. 1200). See also Valois, Guillaume 
d’Auvergne (Paris, 1880), 12: “il suffisait souvent qu’une minorité s’obstinat 
4 faire triompher son candidat pour que l’election fat portée en cour de Rome.” 

141 Above p. 295, n. 109. 
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despite the numerous Exceptions which the defendant could raise 
against them ***—the advantage so gained was one which might 
well be decisive.’** Again in a later piece the same point arises: ** 
the only fear which the elected expresses, is that the other party 
has forestalled him in Rome. Much depended, for either side, on 
being ready to grasp the initiative. 

Despite this, and despite his legal advantages, the elected in the 
Magdeburg case hesitates about prosecuting his claims. Legal con- 
siderations do not guide him; it is only when he hears a report 
from the Archbishop of Trier, lately returned from the Curia, 
that the judicious expenditure of 5000 marks will secure him the 
archiepiscopal See, that he makes up his mind. He accepts his 
candidature (an essential preliminary)’* and sets about winning 
his Confirmation in the way the Archbishop of Trier had sug- 
gested. A thousand marks are to be offered secretly to the pope, 
and half that sum to his brother. The rest is to be divided between 
the cardinal, whose help has been sought, and cardinals, notaries, 
chaplains and other officials, whose good offices it may be thought 
advantageous to enlist. Unfortunately he forgets to make special 
provision for the Treasurer (camerarius); and we know that from 
the end of the twelfth century onwards and for some years, the 
camera apostolica stood in a position of exceptional importance, 
and was a potent rival of the chancery.’** The camerarius there- 
fore was hostile; and it then transpires that the opposing party 
had expended no less than twice the sum which the Archbishop of 
Trier had indicated to be sufficient. The series of letters ends with 
the intimation to the other candidate that per merita beatorum 
martirum Albini et Rufini, his election had been confirmed in 
full consistory. 

Rather different is the case of the See of Palermo.'** Here there 


122 Hostiensis, Summa super titulis decretalium, De off. et pot. iud. del. §. 
Que sunt iuste cause recusationis (Cod. lat. Monacen, 24, f. 29’a). 

128 Maitland, 114. 

124 No. 12. 

138 C, 21 X 1, 6. 

12° Tangl, Die pdpstlichen Kanzleiordnungen (Innsbruck, 1894), xiii-xiv. 

187 These two pieces (Nos. 9 and 10 below) have been printed by Winkelmann 
(Jahrbiicher, 474) from Cod. Bern. 322, f. 17b—a text, however, which is not 
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is no talk of a rival candidate; but it is made all the clearer how 
the slightest opposition was sufficient to cause a dispute, even where 
only one candidate was put forward. And the methods of securing 
Confirmation are the same. A gift—it would hardly be unfair to 
say a bribe—is sent to a cardinal, and thenceforward reliance is 
placed entirely on his influence.*** In such a case, where at the 
most it would appear, exceptions against character were pro- 
pounded, influence could work quickly and effectively: as in Pro- 
visions, laudabile testimonium from a person of high standing at 
the Curia was a potent recommendation, none the less so since 
it was reasonable to suppose that opposition on these grounds 
would be mainly factious. 

For of all Exceptions, those against character were the easiest to 
raise. Besides the two positive qualifications, legitimacy and an 
age of 30 years, gravitas morum et litterarum scientia were de- 
manded of bishops **® (as indeed of all ordinants). But neither 


free from misleading corruptions. It is his theory that the two letters refer 
to archbishop Petrus, who, according to Winkelmann, was promoted to Palermo 
in 1201, having previously been Bishop of Mazzara. Here it would be out of 
place to enter in detail into the question whether Winkelmann’s view about 
Peter is correct, or whether it was the Parisius who was deposed in 1212 
(Potth., 4446; cf. Eubel, Hierarchia catholica, I (2nd ed., Monasterii, 1913), 
388, who was made archbishop in 1201. The letters cannot, in any case, refer 
to Petrus, because he, as a bishop, cannot have been elected, but must have 
been postulated. They may, on the other hand, be a free reference to the 
circumstances which Innocent III narrates in his letter of 9 January 1209 
to the Emperor, viz.: Ew tenore litterarum tuarum nostris est auribus inti- 
matum, quod Panormitana ecclesia viduata pastore, capitulum eiusdem ecclesie 
tibi multotiens supplicarunt, ut eis preberes licentiam pontificem eligendi; 
quibus cum tandem benignum prebuisses assensum, .. . cantor, succentor et 
quidam alius a reliquis recedentes, tuis iussionibus restiterunt. ... If 
Frederic’s commands had been a broad hint to choose the person who wrote 
No. 9 below, the opposition of the cantor in No. 10 is made clear by Innocent’s 
letter. At the same time, Parisius was never confirmed—Petrus, also, was 
not confirmed for something like three years—so that the facts, as recorded 
in No. 10, cannot be an accurate record of his case. That case may, however, 
well have been generally in Boncompagno’s mind when he wrote: it is certainly 
more likely that the two pieces refer to 1209 than to 1201. 

288 For the active part which the cardinals took in this type of business, 
see Siigmiiller, Thitigkeit u. Stellung d. Cardinale, 44 (quoting Jaffé, Bibl. 
rer. Germ. I, 124). 

19°C. 7 X 1, 6. 
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gravitas nor scientia was defined by the law; an objective stand- 
ard for either was unfeasible, and it was therefore not difficult to 
trump up a charge on either count. Knowledge, indeed, need 
only be competent,’*° and could be made up for by skill in tem- 
poral affairs.*** Since intellectual requirements were not defined, 
and alternative qualifications received due consideration, it is 
thus clear that good recommendations could avail much, even if, 
as it appears, an actual examination usually took place. If proved, 
however, exceptions against the person were actually more redout- 
able from a legal point of view than any others. An election 
against the form established in the General Council of 1215 was 
only nullified by judicial sentence, whereas the election of an 
unqualified person—which is regarded as a peccatum in materia, 
the other being only a transgression in forma—rendered the elec- 
tion void ipso jure.*** It was thus important enough to take steps 
against exceptions of this class without delay, and to this effect 
no means could be surer than the testimony of a cardinal.*** 

In the case which Boncompagno brings before us, it is not made 


180 C, 37 X 3, 5 gl. ad v. “ Eminentis.” 

131C0, 19 X 1, 6 gl. ad v. “ Litterature”; c. 53 eo. tit. gl. ad v. “In 
litteratura.” Gerald of Wales in the Gemma ecclesiastica (ed. Brewer, 
London, 1862), 346, gives examples of abbots who (in somewhat different 
circumstances) were excused on this plea: “ Quidam autem assessorum, scilicet 
Iohannes Cumin, qui postmodum archiepiscopus Dublinensis in Hibernia factus 
est, abbatem, quia non plane legibus potuit saltem exemplo iuvare volens, 
retulit de quodam abbate, quem vidit in curia Romana coram Alexandro III 
et cardinalibus super illiteratura similiter a monachis suis accusatum, et de 
canone misse probatum hoc loco: “Vere dignum et iustum est, equum et 
salutare”’; qui, cum exposuisset “ Vere dignum et iustum est,” “ Veraiment 
dignum et juste,” veniens ad “equum,” dixit: “‘Equum,’ ceo est cheval, et 
‘salutare’ saillavit.” Et cum putarent multi eum deponendum, quia tamen 
bonus dispensator erat, et domui sue bene prepositus, iudicio summi pontificis 
obtinuit et abbas remansit. Similiter et iste, quoniam bonus erat in rebus 
gerendis et gubernatione domus et exteriorum administratione contra monachos 
obtinuit.” 

182 Cf. above, p. 290, n. 76. 

188 Another method was to supplant opponents by proceeding to confirmation, 
in collusion with a metropolitan preferens cupiditatem propriam iuri, at the 
first possible moment, without citing the other party (non discusso negotio). 
Against this abuse Boniface VIII. took decisive steps—cf. the gloss: hec est 
solemnis decretalis et quotidie practicatur—in c. 47 in VI° 1, 6. 
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absolutely plain how the cardinal went to work. The cantor of 
Palermo had already appeared and had put forward the case of 
the opponents; but it appears that nothing further had been done. 
Perhaps the representations of the electors were waited for. In 
the end, the cardinal who represented them, was able to secure 
Confirmation by destroying the case of the other party; they had 
not scrupled to make dishonest suggestions, and it was a rule of 
law that from malicious and fraudulent representations nullum 
commodum consequantur . . . cum mendax precator carere de- 
beat penitus impetratis.*** 

The second case is, however, not so striking as that of the Magde- 
burg election. That the cardinal should be paid for carrying 
through the Confirmation-negotiations is not surprising, and need 
not imply dishonesty.*** The negotiations had to be performed, 
none was better suited to perform them than a person of his 
standing, and it is very much a matter of words whether the pay- 
ment made is called a gift, as here, or a salary. The Magdeburg 
case is different. What occurs there can only be regarded as whole- 
sale bribery, in which the pope himself is implicated; and the 
reason we are given for the failure of the party whose correspond- 
ence we follow, is simply that it was not prepared to spend as 
much as the other. 

There is no need to suppose that what is said here is wanton 
exaggeration. The reference to the blessed martyrs Albinus and 
Rufinus is indeed the stock-in-trade of all the satirists of the age.*** 
But although Boncompagno may well have had a natural inclina- 
tion for satire and wit, and although he does not neglect to pro- 
vide amusing examples of the facts he wishes to illustrate,’*’ it 


1% ©, 20 X 1, 3. 

1*5 Tn the instance quoted above, p. 299, note 128, for instance, though much 
is said of the activity of the cardinals, and although the parties did not scruple 
to enter into communications with them, there is throughout the long narra- 
tion not the least hint of bribery or attempts thereat. 

86 R. vy. Heckel, Die Organisation der kurialen Behérden u. ihr Geschiftsgang, 
in H. v. Gauert, Magister Heinrich der poet in Wiirzburg u. die rémische Kurie 
(Miinchen, 1912), 212; Lehmann, Die Parodie im Mittelalter (Miinchen, 
1922), 44. 

#87 So the anecdotes in Nos. 15-17 below. But this is not to say that they 
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would be tetally mistaken to class him with the satirical writers 
of the period, and deny to the Rhetorica antiqua the quality of 
objectivity of vision. The work was a serious hand-book of epis- 
tolary style. It was recited, approved and crowned with laurel 
at Bologna in 1215 in the presence of professors of all faculties, 
particularly those of either law; and when, eleven years later, it 
was made public at Padua, the ceremony was graced by the pres- 
ence not only of the local bishop and the chancellor of Milan, but 
also of Alatrinus, a papal chaplain, the legate of the Holy See.*** 
That it should thus expressly have the approval of the pope’s 
emissary is a valuable indication of its quality, and of its accept- 
ance by the Curia. If contemporaries had regarded such sections 
as those which appear here, as a slander on the Church and on 
the pope himself, the attitude of the Curia would have been dif- 
ferent. The work might not have been suppressed; but there 
would have been no approval from important ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. 

It is not the place here to make a detailed examination of the 
“System of Gifts and Bribes” in the thirteenth-century Curia. 
The evidence of its presence is admitted on all sides to be over- 
whelming.**® We do not need to rely on the acrid remarks of the 
abundant satirical versifiers of the age, or on the statements of a 
chronicler of Matthew Paris’ abnormal temperament. The popes 
of the later thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had special accounts 
for their receipts from the sources mentioned; **° cardinals, like 


were not true. In No. 16 a dominus G. archidiaconus Bononiensis was 
elected Bishop of Bologna. This may well be Bishop Geraldus Gisella (1187- 
1198), who “fu poi Arcidiacono della Chiesa di Bologna” (Pasquali Alidosi, 
Ii dottori Bolognesi di legge canonica e civile, Bologna, 1620, p. 91). The 
stories he tells have the air of being the common property of the age, passed 
on from town to town and university to university. 

188 Rockinger, Briefsteller u. Formelbticher, 174. 

18° The subject is treated by Gottlob, Die Servitientaze im 13 Jahrhundert 
(Stuttgart, 1903), cap. 2; important additions by Gdller in Géttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen, 1903, 983-991; best treatment of the satirical literature, 
v. Heckel in Magister Heinrich der Poet, 206 sqq.; Lehmann, Die Parodie im 
Mittelalter, 43-101. 

140 Baethgen in Quellen u. Forsch. aus ital. Archiven, XX (Rome, 1928-9), 


193. 
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Thomas of Capua,'*’ openly thank their clients for their gifts. 
Every annalist who writes of a case being carried to Rome, what- 
ever his personal views, speaks of the giving of bribes and presents 
as a matter of business fact; popés with tendencies to reform admit 
the practice in setting forth the remedies. Every side of curial 
activity is tinged; every class of official is implicated. In some 
cases, indeed, the evil was only of a temporary character. The 
remarkable extension of papal activity in the second half of the 
twelfth century, and the consequent rapid growth of the curial 
bureaucracy, was not attended immediately by a corresponding ad- 
vance in organisation. Irregularity and the want of a fixed stand- 
ard of payment was the immediate result. But organisation soon 
came; and the introduction of fixed taxationes early in the four- 
teenth century *** must be accepted as a first successful step in the 
direction of reform. By this means the Chancery organisation was 
definitely put on a paying business footing. If there is no doubt 
that here, and similarly in the Courts, some degree of corruption 
was always present, the organization of the financial side of their 
business in the way indicated without doubt set these depart- 
ments apart from and above the rest of the Curia in this important 
respect. 

Other classes of officials were not provided with a fixed income 
derived directly from their work.*** The position was therefore 
essentially different from that of a bureaucracy today. Particu- 
larly difficult was the case of the cardinals. Pierre Dubois, 
writing at the beginning of the fourteenth century, is right when 
he says that the cardinals, as important dignitaries of the Church, 
have secundum ritum vivendi modernum high and costly positions 
to keep up; yet the income they derive from their titular-churches 


141 This section of letters will be the first to receive treatment from Thomas 
of Capau’s editor, Frau Emmy Heller. 

™2 BF. g., Tangl, Kanzleiordnungen, Const. IV, p. 59 sqq. 

48 Though they were, of course, mostly provided for by the assignation of 
benefices by the Pope. On the other hand, it has not, I believe, been noted 
that proper provision was made for the cursores apostolici, at any rate by the 
beginning of the pontificate of Innocent IV. On 30 July 1243 (Reg. Vat. 21, 
f. 7; ed. Berger, No. 43) Innocent wrote that they should only be given the 
necessary food and lodging cum alias a nobis ipsis congrue sit provisum. 
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is negligible, paucos quasi nullos habent redditus suis titulis ap- 
propriatos, and it is only a natural result if tanquam mercenarios 
oportet eos quasi vivere de rapina.*** Without a proper provision 
by other methods, it was virtually impossible to disallow gifts, 
which constituted a high proportion of their income. In 1187, the 
cardinals voluntarily promised (without result) quod de cetero 
nulla munera recipient ab aliquo, qui causam habeat in curia ; and, 
in the circumstances, it is not to be regarded as cynicism when the 
proviso is added: sed ea tantum recipere poterunt, que fuerint pro 
eorum necessitate et sustentatione donata vel missa.*** Nor is it 
reasonable to regard Hadrian IV.’s common-sense statement— 
nemo potest sine stipendio militare **°—as cynical. Far more so 
are the excuses of the local prelates, who refused their coopera- 
tion in ridding the Church of the evil.**” The sane and reasoned 
view is summed up in Honorius III.’s words: scandali hutusmodi 
et infamie Romana paupertas causa est.*** Honorius III. (1216- 
1227) had been for long years treasurer; his outlook is the out- 
look of the specialist, and to him we owe an expert’s plan for solv- 
ing the problem. 

Other popes had attacked the evil. It is recorded of Eugenius 
III. that nullum omnino munus hominis litigantis recipiebat, aut 
cutus litem crederet imminere.**® Innocent III. tackled certain 
sides of the problem,*** but unashamedly made use of the system 
when it was to his personal advantage." Honorius ITI. was the 


144 Gottlob, 67. 

146 As Peter of Blois wrote to the King of England, Monumenta, SS., XXVII, 
109. 

146 Gottlob, 60. 

147 Of. infra. 

148 Luard, Matth. Paris Chron. Maiora, III (London, 1876), 102. 

14° Gottlob, 54. 

18° Thid., 55-6. 

151 Riley, Gesta abbatum mon. s. Albani, I (London, 1867), 263 (ad ann. 
1215): “Idem etiam abbas Willelmus, cum, soluto Concilio accepta licentia, 
cum benedictione vellet recedere, Papa in muneribus non respecto, dixit ei 
Papa: ‘Nonne tu es abbas s. Albani, qui tot privilegiorum beneficia a nostra 
Sede totiens obtinuisti? Siccine decet talem et tantum virum, me, Papa, non 
respecto, recedere?’ Et cum obtulisset quinquaginta marcas, amice redargutus, 
coactus est, antequam exisset a camera Pape (in quam penituit eum intrasse), 
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first to offer a constructive plan, and to suggest a means of replac- 
ing the income, of which thorough-going reform would inevitably 
deprive most of the officials and dignitaries of the Curia. His 
idea was the reservation of benefices from each church for the 
purposes of the Curia, out of the revenues of which salaries for 
the officials of the central government could be paid.’** The plan 
was statesmanlike, just and workable. It would have provided 
the Church with a regular salaried bureaucracy; but it was ruth- 
lessly opposed in the provinces. On the side of the local prelates 
there was no one who was broad-minded enough to view the gen- 
eral interests of the Church as a whole. The English clergy 
characteristically took advantage of their equivocable position be- 
tween the king on the one hand, and the pope on the other, and 
let it be seen that their duties to the Crown prevented their accept- 
ing the plan.*** When the proposal was put forward again at the 
Council of Westminster in 1226— 


singuli singulos ad risum movebant super concupiscentia Romanorum, qui 
illud morale non intelligunt, videlicet : 


Quod virtus reddit, non copia, sufficientem, 
Et non paupertas, sed mentis hiatus, egentem.'** 


Even more selfishly cynical than this, were the replies of the 
French prelates. The usual sterile argument is put forward, that 
vir possibile sit fontem cupiditatis desiccari;**° and the proctor 
of the Archbishop of Lyon openly admits that he knows how to 
make use of bribery and corruption. Domine, he replies, nullo 
modo volumus esse sine amicis in curia et largitate donorum.*** 
These facts throw some light on our immediate problem. If 


non sine turpi convicio coactus Pape, super solutionem centum marcarum 
satisfacere, quas mutuo ab usurariis Curie non sine duris accepit conditionibus. 
Levitus tamen hoc tulit abbas, et equanimius, quia hoc idem fecit Papa pre- 
latis universis. Quam pecuniam numeratum, cum per aliquem de suis ante 
pedes papales humiliter ac devote obtulisset, dedit ei Papa, cum sua bene- 
dictione sic comparata, remeandi licentiam.”—At the same time, it is to be 
noted that Gottlob (57) traces the inception of Honorius’ plan to him. 

152 Gottlob, 58 sqq., and Haller, Papsttum u. Kirchenreform, 30. 

188 Luard, op. cit., 103. 

184 Tbid., 109. 185 Ibid., 108. 186 Tbid., 107. 
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there was no reform in the Curia, at any rate by 1225, it was not 
because no attempts at reform were made from within—for there 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Honorius ITI.’s intentions— 
but because the great mass of the clergy were either definitely 
opposed to the papal attempts to introduce regularity, or at any 
rate were not prepared to take the only practical step to achieve a 
regeneration of the administration, 7. e. to pay for the central 
bureaucracy which all were willing to use, and which was, indeed, 
an essential and beneficial part, we may well say the keystone, 
of the Church organisation.*** The facts which Boncompagno 
records are unfortunately in accord with the character of the cen- 
tral administration of the Church at the period at which he was 
writing. But the situation was one from which, in the circum- 
stances, there was no escape. And the very fact of its normality 
obviously tended to make it innocuous; it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the offering of gifts always implied bad intentions.*** 
At the same time, it must be admitted that it is practically im- 
possible to form even the most approximate estimate of the part 
which factors of this sort played in legal negotiations. 

One fact, however, is clear. The evils, if present, were not so 
blatant as to prevent the ever-increasing centralisation of Church 
business, legal and other, in the Curia; and the centralisa- 
tion **° did not create itself. If more and more legal business came 
directly to Rome, instead of to the lower courts, it was because the 
litigant found it advantageous that it should do so. Many factors 
contributed to this end; but it is clear that the change would not 
have occurred if justice in Rome, whatever its failings, had not 
been of a better quality than that in the provinces. Gerald of 
Wales characterises the bishops as longe propensius fiscalibus 
quam episcopalibus offictis, curiam magts curantes quam ecclesiam, 


187 Haller, however, takes a more lenient view of the attitude of the clergy 
to the curial proposals, Papststum u. Kirchenreform, 164-5 (see also p. 55). 

158 (jraldus Cambrensis, Gemma ecclesiastica, 313-4, counts sex species of 
which only the first is licit; similar classifications from Gerhoh of Reichersberg 
and others, Gottlob, 42, n. 1. 

15° As Maitland, Roman Canon Law, 66 (cf. also 124-6), has already made 
plain in another connexion. 
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scaccario potius quam sanctuario dati, de piscatoribus animarum 
factt piscatores pecuniarum.'® Their interest in their jurisdic- 
tion was purely fiscal. They had no interest in cases from which 
they drew no profit,’*' and they forced their subordinates to swear 
to reserve to them all suits, ex quibus potest extorqueri pecunia.** 
Archdeacons practice the same abuses.’ Because of their extor- 
tions, we learn from a letter of Gregory IX., the Greeks abhor the 
Latin law, and wish to withdraw from the obedience of the Roman 
Church."** The pope has to step in to check their greed, as Alex- 
ander III. was forced to declare illicit the oaths referred to above, 
which the diocesans exacted from their clergy. Whatever its im- 
perfections, Roman justice was looked to, as a counter-balance to 
the corruption of the bishops.*® 

That corruption in the election of prelates was not confined to 
the Roman Curia, is seen in the remaining documents which Bon- 
compagno devotes to the subject; for although he now deals with 
monastic elections, the position cannot have been different in re- 


18° Gemma ecclesiastica, 300. 

161 Thid., 297. 

163 Thid., 326; similarly p. 324, in regard to excommunication: “ hodie 
excommunicatus non absolvitur, nisi prius prestito sacramento, quod ad 
iudicium prelati stabit, satisfacturus de contumacia et transgressione, qui 
absolutus statim condemnatur in penam pecuniarum ad usos proprios.” 

188 Thid., 325. 

164 Reg. Vat. 16, f. 92, n. 304 (ed. Auvray, No. 1109): “Significante dil. 
fil. M. Athenien. decano nos noveritis accepisse, quod cum a tempore quo 
civitas et diocesis Athenien. devenerunt ad dominium Latinorum, homines 
eiusdem terre, tam nobiles quam ignobiles, matrimonia inter se contrahere libere 
consueverint, archidiacono vel alii pro Athenien. ecclesia sola gallina et uno pane 
post matrimonium contractum sine aliqua exactione solutis, nune . . Athenien. 
archidiaconus matrimonia contrahi non permittit, nisi a contrahentibus certa 
summa pecunie, vel cautio de ipsa solvenda, iuxta voluntatem ipsius, sibi 
vel eius certo nuncio primitus tribuatur, propter quod, preter hoc quod Greci 
oceasione huiusmodi legem Latinorum abhorrent et ab obedientia Romane 
ecclesie subtrahere se nituntur, grave inter eiusdem provincie homines tam 
Latinos quam Grecos scandalum est subortum . . .” (1233, February 23). 

165 Gemma ecclesiastica, 299: “ Non ergo mirandum, si tales episcopi, et tam 
immisericorditer se erga subitos habentes, graves interdum a superioribus 
suis ”— and here the Papacy, above all, comes in question—* iusto dei iudicio 
talionem reddente, et temporales excessus etiam in tempore vindicante, sentiant 
indignationes,” 
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gard to episcopal sees. Nothing is said, indeed, of the influence 
of money over the bishops; but it is shown that similar practices 
held in the royal, as in the papal court. The lay power had 
acquired in most countries of Europe certain well-known powers 
of assent to elections, both in abbeys and bishoprics.*** Laurence 
of Somercote gives us examples of the legal formulae by which 
royal assent was begged.**” In Boncompagno, on the other hand, 
we see the elected Abbot of Cluny going to work by extra-legal 
methods; and from what is said, it is evident that the royal court 
was exposed not only to the sort of pressure which was found effec- 
tive in the papal Curia, but also to occult influences from which 
the curta Romana was necessarily free.“ Boncompagno devotes 
further a series of documents to the subject of confirmation by 
local ecclesiastical authorities. But here his intention—he takes 
as his example the episcopal confirmation of an abbess **’—is so 
obviously ironical, that we may pass over his observations without 
detailed discussion. Instead, it is interesting to compare two 
pieces, which, if they are not gross exaggerations, show *'’ the 
spirit in which election was treated by the chapters themselves.*™ 
If we consider the bribery and political undercurrents of the 
Curia, the free election of the chapters seems a commendable 
remedy: if we consider the intrigue and worldliness of the canoni- 
cal electors, we call aloud for the aloofness and broad policy of 
the popes. 

Aloofness from local prejudice, ignorance of local grievances, 
freedom from local bias was, in fact, one of the most definite ad- 
vantages of the Curia. In regard to bishoprics, however, the 
advantage was in some degree balanced by the fact that the papacy 
had a deep political interest in the results of any important elec- 
tion. How far political and other extraneous interests could be- 
come operative is another question. The popes could not—-and 
since they were for the most part professional lawyers, they as 
certainly did not wish to, play fast and loose with the law. The 


19° Cf. above, p. 294. 167 Pp. 33, 47. 
168 Of. below, No. 14: domina regina ... regi persuasit.... 


18° Cod. Arch. Cap. S. Petri, H. 13, f. 101’ b-102 b. 
179 Like No. 15. 72 Below, Nos, 16, 17, 
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analysis which has been made above, has, indeed, shown that the 
legal situation at the period at which Boncompagno was writing, 
was unusually complex. It was a time of growth and transition. 
The earlier situation under which the control of elections lay prac- 
tically exclusively with the local ecclesiastical authorities, had 
passed; but the system of Reservations, which gave the pope very 
nearly a free hand, had not yet arrived. And this same period 
was one of exceptional worldliness in the clergy. The earlier 
movement of reform and the strict interpretation of ecclesiastical 
duties, had lost its vigour; but not till the thirteenth century was 
further under way, did the papacy impose a new degree of re- 
form—this time, indeed, not actuated primarily by spiritual mo- 
tives, but none the less real because efficiency, businesslike cen- 
tralisation and the orderliness which was essential to both, were 
the objectives it had in view. The papacy (rightly, it seems to 
me) did not trust the local hierarchy to function alone. During 
the period of transition, a number of temporary expedients for 
coalescing the new central and the old local powers were used. 
They were, indeed, embodied in the permanent Law-Books of the 
Church, and were no doubt regarded as a part of a permanent sys- 
tem when they were contrived. It was only later developments, 
not thought of at the time, which gave them the air of provisional 
regulations; *** but it is as such that we have to regard them today. 
The electoral system of the Corpus juris canonici lasted in full 
vigour for hardly more than half a century. 

During the transitional period we see the pope exercising con- 
trol over the bishoprics and metropolitan Sees by reason of his 
position as immediate superior of the archbishops; *** in virtue 
of the direct subjection of certain Sees; *** in certain cases as a 
result of an undefined prerogative for which ancient authority 
was undoubtedly claimed; *” as the qualified legal authority for 
approving Postulations and making Translation; *** by reason of 
the exclusive jurisdiction which the Apostolic See claimed in elec- 


172 Thus e.g. the Summary to c. 16 in VI° 1, 6: Hee decretalis fuit multum 
utilis suo tempore, antequam Papa reservaret sibi provisiones episcopatuum. 


178 Above, p. 286. 
¥* Ibid. 178 Above, p. 287-288, 176 Above, p. 286 sqq. 
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toral Appeals; **’ and even during this earlier period occasionally 
directly by means of the power of Provision and Reservation. In 
each of these ways the papacy acquired powers; but it would be 
mistaken to suppose that the powers it acquired were always the 
same. As from the middle of the thirteenth century onwards Pro- 
visions came more to the fore, its powers passed virtually out 
of the control of law: the pope could institute a prelate by means 
of Provision with a view to purely extra-legal circumstances. 
Similar powers accrued to him through Postulation; for Postula- 
tion implied the begging of a dispensation for a canonically dis- 
qualified candidate, and in so doing the electors placed themselves 
in the pope’s hands.’** They surrendered their legal rights with- 
out putting any legal claims on the pope. He could accept the 
Postulation or not, as appeared to him on grounds of general 
policy to be desirable. But where his rights came to the pope by 
definite process of law, in Appeals and Confirmations, the position 
was essentially different. The pope was here acting in a definitely 
judicial capacity; and it would be hard to show that he lost con- 
sciousness of his legal duties and allowed general considerations 
to sway his legal decisions. We have, in fact, to distinguish 
sharply between the occasions on which the pope instituted pre- 
lates by means of his Prerogative, and those in which he acted as 
Judge. It is not unimportant that, at the period with which we 
are especially concerned, his activity in elections was still predomi- 
nantly judicial in character. 

Even with this distinction, however, it is easy to beg the point. 


"T Above, p. 293 sqq. 

178 Taurentius, 46 sqq.; cf. the terms of the Littera procuratoria mittenda 
domino pape: “. . . magistrum N. de tali loco, concanonicum nostrum, non- 
dum in sacris ordinibus constitutum, providerunt a vestra sanctitate pro- 
videndum in episcopum Cicestrensem. Cui provisioni omnes consensum 
prestitimus et assensum. Hine est, quod dil. canonicos nostros N. et N. 
latores presentium, procuratores nostros constituimus ad predictum negotium 
provisionis seu postulationis in vestre sanctitatis presentia prosequendum, 
dantes eisdem et eorum alterutri specialem potestatem et mandatum iurandi 
in animas nostras in predicto negotio, si vobis videbitur expedire. Nos autem 
sanctitatis vestre pedibus prevoluti, supplicamus humiliter, quatenus solita 
benignitate dictam provisionem acceptantes, postulationem ratam liberaliter 
admittatis. ...” 
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A judge cannot be an automaton. Decisions are based on con- 
siderations, not of law alone, but also of fact; and fact is only 
another word for opinion—the purpose of the jury-system is sim- 
ply to eliminate idiosyncrasy by averaging twelve-fold opinion. 
Moreover, by the very nature of the case, the electoral law of the 
Church was forced to leave an important place to opinion. The elec- 
tion had not only to be secundum jus et approbatam consuetudinem 
celebrata; it had also to be the election of a persona idonea. 
The law gave a few positive indications of what was considered 
idoneitas; *** but in practice the final decision was essentially the 
business of the confirmant. A candidate might be commended by 
litterarum scientia, laudabilis conversatio et morum honestas; but 
these qualifications would hardly make him idoneus, if he were at 
the same time a F’rederici quondam imperatoris fautor. However 
much the case is delimited by purely legal regulations, it is im- 
possible in the final analysis to escape social considerations. It 
is no valid criticism to show that these considerations sometimes, 
according to modern estimates, unduly influenced papal decisions, 
unless it can be shown that other alternatives available at the time 
would have provided better results. The conclusion which the 
rapid growth of Appeals to the Holy See in electoral matters 
would indicate, is that the jurisdiction of the Curia increased be- 
cause it was the best article available. 

In practice, however, the point on which the Pope had to de- 
cide was predominantly legal. Confirmatio or infirmatio followed 
as a natural result of fixed and known legal causes: 


Decretum debet continere totam seriem et formam electionis, nomina 
eligentium et eorum consensum et subscriptiones cuiuslibet. . . . Et nomen 
electi debet continere, et ad quam dignitatem est electus, et quod scrip- 
tura illa fuit facta per publicam manum vel per duos idoneos viros 

. et si sigillum capituli apponatur. Et hodie etiam debet continere 
inquisitionem et voluntates singulorum et publicationes et collationem et 
electionem, ita quod per tale decretum appareat formam servatam fuisse. 
Et illud deeretum secundum quosdam non est de substantia electionis: 
hodie vero ita est de substantia, quod si non fiat publicatio voluntatum et 
inquisitio et collatio et electio subsequenter incontinenti, cassatur electio.1*° 


17°C, 7 X 1, 6; cf. above, p. 299. 189 C, 20 X 1, 6 gl. ad v. “ Decreto.” 
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The point occurs again and again in the Law-Books. When a 
case appears before the pope for confirmation, these are the matters 
which will be put before him first. At a later stage, other more 
general considerations, tdoneitas persone and general expediency, 
may be raised; but if the election itself is not secundum jus et con- 
suetudinem, its cassation follows ipso jure. Not infrequently the 
pope definitely states that there is no complaint against the per- 
son—non persone sed ipsarum dispensationum vicio *'—but that 
does not prevent the election being quashed. In this case the power 
of providing a pastor devolves to the pope: 


Diversarum electionum processibus, quas fecistis, per nuncios vestros 
plenius intellectis, quoniam vitiosas eas in modo electionis invenimus, illas 
iustitia cassavimus exigente, decernentes eligendi potestate vos hac vice 
privatos, et ecclesie vestre ordinationem provisioni sedis apostolice re- 


servantes. 


But it would be difficult to show that the pope acted like the 
lower prelates,’** and sought out every possible excuse for quashing 
the election, so as to bring the power of providing into his own 
hands.*** Cases occur where, an uncanonical election having been 


*81 Reg. Vat. 26 (Urbani IV. a. 1), f. 27’, n. 111 (ed. Guiraud, No. 113): 
“Demum vero, cum fuisses ad regimen cathedralis ecclesie Wintonien., tunc 
pastore vacantis, electus, huiusmodi electione nobis et ven. nostris fratribus 
presentata, et super ea diligenti deliberatione prehabita, ipsam non persone 
sed ipsarum dispensationum vicio, cum prima tacita veritate, secunda vero 
suggesta falsitate, ut superius est expressum, obtente fuissent,’—cf. Reg. cit 
f. 28, n. 115: “Nam cum idem abbas fuerit genitus de clerico constituto in 
minoribus ordinibus et soluta, hoc suppresso, suggessit eidem Innocentio, quod 
de soluto fuerat genitus et soluta, ut dispensationem facilius obtineret ”—“ et 
quia non canonice vocatus ad huiusmodi regimen fueras, sicut eiusdem prede- 
cessoris Alexandri dispensatio exigebat, cum illegitimi non eligi valeant, sed 
potius debeant postulari cassavimus de fratrum consilio predictorum.” Another 
example in the Register of Clement IV (ed. Jordan, No. 470), under the date 
1267 May 31: “quia eandem provisionem [sc. per archiep. Gneznen. de sede 
Poznanien. factam] contra constitutionem fe. rec. Alexandri pape, predecessoris 
nostri, super hoc editam, non persone vitio, invenimus attemptatam, de fratrum 
nostrorum consilio duximus irritandam.” 

482 Honorius III. (1227 January 29) to the chapter of Brindisi, Reg. Vat. 13, 
f. 165, n. 503 (ed. Pressutti, No. 6217). 


188 Cf. above, p. 292. 
184 See for example Reg. Clem. IV. (ed. Jordan, No. 685). In this case the 
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declared void, the pope makes use of his powers of Provision to 
appoint the candidate of the chapter, who is personally accept- 
able; **° and on other occasions he gives back to the chapter de 
gratia speciali the rights which he was entitled to exercise per- 
sonally.**® 


chapter of Athens postulated a certain William de Roca, who was, however, 
not acceptable to the pope—pro eo, quod idem G. patiebatur gravem in 
litteratura defectum, postulatione non admissa predicta, nobis reservassemus 
provisionem ecclesie prelibate ; dictum tamen G., quem alias regimini eiusdem 
ecclesie utilem fore percepimus, procuratorem ipsi ecclesie duwimus conce- 
dendum. Guillelmus, however, soon died, and on his death the chapter postu- 
lated another. The pope replied that he had reserved the ¢hurch—their 
postulation was therefore void at law, and could be ignored. But in the 
circumstances he chose to waive his rights and translated the postulated 
prelate from his see of Negroponte to Athens. The same pope (loc. cit., 
No. 473) shewed a similar spirit of equity and generosity in regard to 
abbatial elections. Nos, he writes, electionem ipsam, quamvis eam propter 
aliquas sollempnitates iuris in eadem omissas potuissemus de iure cassasse, de 
fratrum nostrorum consilio confirmavimus, defectum, si quis in illa eatitit, 
supplentes de apostolice plenitudine potestatis. 

18° Thus, e.g., in the case of Florentius MacFlynne, whom Innocent IV. 
made Archbishop of Tuam in 1250. The piece occurs in the formulary falsely 
ascribed to Marinus of Ebulo (Schillmann, Die Formularsammlung des 
Marinus von Eboli, Rome, 1929, No. 251—the text is that of Cod. Vat. lat. 
3976): “cassata electione, quam de dil. fil. magistro F. subdiacono nostro, 
electo tune cancellario Tuamen., a vobis minime canonice invenimus celebratam, 
dictum magistrum, cui clara morum et vite ac scientie merita suffragantur, et 
perhibetur testimonium, quod in spiritualibus et temporalibus sit laudabiliter 
circumspectus, ecclesie vestre fratrum nostrorum communicato consilio in 
pastorem prefecimus de nostre plenitudine potestatis. ...” Similarly Clement 
IV. (Reg., ed. Jordan, No. 505) writes to Leo, the elect of Satriano, that an 
inspection has shewn that his election took place nulla im hoc iuris forma 
servata. . . . Unde processum ipsum cassavimus, immo potius cassum et 
irritum duximus nuntiandum—the careful phraseology is not unnoteworthy. 
But he continues: Verum, quia te ad regimen ipsius ecclesie Satrianen. com- 
perimus esse ydoneum, te de fratrum nostrorum consilio . . . prefecimus 
predicte ecclesie in episcopum et pastorem, 

186 Reg, Vat. 13, f. 35, n. 186a (Pressutti, 5340): “cassata nuper ea, quam 
fecistis, electione, utpote attemptata contra formam concilii generalis, nos hac 
etiam vice facultatem vobis eligendi de gratia concedentes, universitati vestre 
mandamus, quatenus, deum habentes pre oculis, ad electionem aliam iuxta 
eiusdem formam concilii procedatis. Datum Laterani III. Kal. Martii anno 
nono” (i.e. 1225 February 27); similarly Auvray, Reg. Greg. IX., No. 4714 
to the Chapter of Norwich (1239 January 17). 
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It is essential that cases of this sort be not forgotten. At the 
height of the struggle with the empire, and in similar political 
circumstances, it is beyond doubt that political motives largely 
dictated the pope’s disposition of episcopal Sees. But to this end 
a new method of procedure, the Reservation and Provision, was 
created—a method which (like a Safeguarding of the Realm Act), 
essentially set aside the common law at a time of urgent stress and 
strain. In the light of political circumstances, and in view of the 
influence which the emperors also thought necessary to exercise 
over the prelacies, it might be possible to justify these extraordi- 
nary powers. But that is outside our subject. Legally, indeed, 
the powers need no justification: they were an essential part of 
the papal Prerogative, as conceived at the time. And they did not 
affect the legal situation, as established in the jus commune of the 
Church. Where the Popes were acting in a judicial capacity, 
there is no reason to question their respect for the law. If they 
had the duty of making a legal decision, the decision they made 
was legal, in accordance with the terms of the law. The position, 
indeed, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, was ambiguous 
and complex. The popes were not limited to the judicial sphere 
in elections, they had other powers and rights which they could 
exercise more freely; but where they were acting as agents of 
the law, they were willing to confine themselves to their legal 


functions. 


APPENDIX 


(Cod. Arch. Capit. 8S. Petri, H. 13, ff. 99’b-101’b]. 
A. 
l. Pars capituli Magdeburgensis ‘** intimat suo electo, qualiter eum in 
archiepiscopum elegerit. 

Post decessum felicis memorie H. archiepiscopi Magdeburgensis convenimus 
in capitulo generali, ut pariter *** successorem eligere debeamus. Videntes 
demum, quod in electione nullomodo poteramus esse concordes, quoniam 
archiepiscopatum per fas et nefas plurimi aspirabant, vos elegimus in archi- 


187 Maideburgen. Cod. passim. 188 p(er)ariter Cod. 
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episcopum et pastorem, quam electionem canonicam esse non ambigimus et 
honestam, quoniam plures sumus numero et maiores dignitate. Et licet pars 
adversa electionem facere de alio presumpsisset, nichilominus tamen credimus 
optinere, quoniam electio nostra precessit. Consulimus demum_ vestre 
sapientie, ut Romam vestros nuncios prompte destinetis, ne vos pars adversa 
supplantet, impetrando precibus et muneribus iudices delegatos, qui sue parti 
debeant patrocinium exhibere. 


2. Respondet electus quod non vult consentire parti. 

Tanta est malitia litigantium, et in causa qualibet tot controversie oriuntur, 
quod electioni facte non duximus aliquatinus consentire, nec etiam consensus 
dici deberet, ex quo discordia electionem canonicam perturbavit. 


3. Pars predicta iterum suadet, ut recipiat. 

Degenerare videmini a prosapia generosa, que contra rebelles extitit 
triumphatrix, dum trepidaris, ubi non est timor, et recipere archiepiscopalem 
dignitatem pro paucorum contradictionibus recusatis. Ecce Romanorum 
imperator vobis est consanguinitatis linea copulatus et electioni vestre libenter 
prebet assensum, licet ad preces quorundam aliter in publico dicere videatur. 
Preterea Treverensis archiepiscopus, qui nuper ab Urbe reversus est, nobis 
dixit expresse,'*® quod si Vauemilia marcarum vultis expendere, archi- 
episcopatum poteritis adipisci, 


4. Responsiva electi acquiescere volentis. 

Ex quo videmus, quod in vestro proposito firmiter permanetis, vestris 
exhortationibus duximus consentire, volentes expendere non solum quod 
episcopus asserit, sed etiam bis tantum, antequam in causa viliter suc- 
cumbamus. 


5. Rogat electus quendam cardinalem, ut sua negotia debeat pertractare. 


Qualiter nuper fuerimus electus in archiepiscopum Magdeburgensem, per 
electionis paginam poteritis clarius intueri. Unde quia de vobis tamquam 
de nobis ipsis confidimus, vestram dominabilem amicitiam propensius 
rogitamus,'*® ut quinque milia marcarum argenti, quas per Coloniensem pre- 
positum vobis dirigimus, dividi et expendi utiliter iubeatis. In primis 
namque domino pape mille marcarum et fratri suo quingentas latencius 
offeratis; reliquas vero inter cardinales notarios capellanos et alios curie 
oficiales dispartiemini, prout videritis expedire, providentes attencius ne 
partem vestram minimam faciatis. 


6. Responsiva cardinalis. 

Receptis quinque milibus marcarum, quas nobis per Coloniensem preposi- 
tum direxistis, eas, prout vestris litteris intimastis, studuimus omnibus et 
singulis elargiri. Verumptamen camerarius domini pape fuit aliquantulum 
indignatus, quod a*vobis maiora munera non percepit; sed alii omnes per nos 


18° expressit Cod. 1° rogitamus Cod. 
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vobis gratias omnimodas retulerunt, ferentes parti nostre pro posse auxilium 
et iuvamen. Unde si camerarii animum possetis placare, credimus quod 
valeretis in causa facile optinere. 


7. Nuncius electi significat sibi fraudem cardinalis. 

Non persuadeat vobis abusio cardinalis, non suggerat industrie vestre fictio 
cavillosa, quoniam alter electus decem milia marcarum iam optulit, ex quibus 
camerarius terciam partem dicitur habuisse, quare venalis curia plus offerenti 
concessit. 


8. Nuncius alterius electi significat ei, quod lata est sententia contra suum 
adversarium. 

Coloniensis prepositus, qui nuper contra vos ad curiam fuerat destinatus, 
partem vestram credebat in multitudine pecunie superare. Sed per dei 
gratiam et merita beatorum martirum Albini et Rufini, quibus**° hiis tene- 
mini copiosas gratiarum exsolvere actiones, dominus papa VIII. Kalendas 
Aprilis, cassata in pleno consistorio electione adversarii, vestram sollempniter 
et magnifice confirmavit. 


9. Rogat Panormitanus electus quendam cardinalem, ut suam electionem 
faciat confirmari. 

Quamquam suffraganei et capitulum Panormitane*** in archipresulem 
nos 1"? elegerint et pastorem, nichilominus tamen in mentibus eligentium 
inopinate fraudis et doli ferrugo remansit, et non pauci sunt inter eos, qui 
habent conscientias catenatas et libentissime scandali materiam seminarent; 
quare dominationem et amicitiam vestram duximus attentius deprecandam, 
ut electionis nostre confirmationem latenter a summo dignemini pontifice 
impetrare, scientes quod trecentos bizantios vobis per latorem presentium 
destinamus, rogantes propensius, ut contempnere non velitis muneris parvi- 
tatem. 


10. Responsiva cardinalis. 

Vestram providentiam dignis non immerito laudibus commendamus, 
cernentes quod vobis in posterum cautius providistis, quoniam cantor 
Panormitanus iam venerat, et sub dolis passibus curiam regirando fingebat 
se longius properare. Sed, velut postmodum intelleximus, quedam inhonesta 
contra honestatem vestram proponere anhelabat, unde nos electionis vestre 
confirmationem curavimus festinancius impetrare, ac ipsam vobis transmitti- 
mus per episcopum Siracusanum, liberalitati vestre de trecentis aureis grates 


omnimodas referentes. 


11. Pars capituli Cluniacensis intimat suo electo qualiter alia pars alium 
elegerit, unde studeat se per amicos iuvari. 

Non est vobis incognitum qualiter pars nostra vos nuper elegerit in abbatem, 

unde pars prius electi viditur ad nichilum devenire. Vos igitur per amicos 


299 quod Cod. 191 Ponormitane [sc. ecclesie] Cod. 192 vos Cod. 
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vestros et consanguineos apud dominum regem procuretis gratiam invenire, 
scientes quod duos monachos et tres conversos ad Urbem procuravimus desti- 
nare, ut alterius electi confirmationi debeant impedire. 


12. Responsiva electi. 

Glorificatus sum in hiis, que mihi vestris litteris intimastis, quod solum- 
modo in facto Romane curie dubitabam, verens ne pars adversa commissionis 
litteras impetraret, antequam nostros nuncios mitteretis. Nune autem scitote, 
quod cancellario regis iam litteras direxeramus, quarum tenorem et ipsius 
eancellarii rescriptum vobis per harum latorem transmitto, providentiam 
vestram attentius rogitando, ut litterarum significata nemini reveletis. 


13. Littere electi ad cancellarium regis cum destinatione rerum. 

Vobis et toto regno esse non dubito manifestum, qualiter maior pars capituli 
me nuper elegerit in abbatem; unde si dominatio vestra, cui semper desidero 
famulari, mihi domini regis animum placabilem redderet ac benignum, in 
causa penitus optinerem. Vestre igitur magnificentie non desino supplicare, 
quatenus ei suggerere procuretis, quod mihi favorem exhibere dignetur. 
Ceterum, si apud illum proficere non potestis, domine regine centum marcas 
argenti et quatuor purpuras *** auro purissimo intersertas ex parte fidelitatis 
mee dignabimini exhibere. Vobis autem egregium dirigo palefridum, et unam 
pateram argenteam, ut mei semper dignemini recordari, 


14. Responsiva cancellarii. 

Quod in abbatem fueritis a maiori parte capituli iam electus nobis erat, 
plusquam dixeritis, manifestum, quoniam adversarii vestri domini regis ani- 
mum taliter inclinarant, quod summo pontifici rogamina porrigebat, ut 
alterius electionem confirmare deberet, nisi quod adhuc non erant littere 
sigillate. Sed provisiva circumspectio nostra propositum impetrancium 
impedivit subtiliter, quoniam domina regina, cui gloriosa munera direxistis, 
nocte sequenti sic regi persuasit, quod mane facto inhibuit litteras sigillari, 
simulans quod negocii originem nesciebat, neque suum erat partem aliquam 
confovere. In vestro igitur proposito firmiter persistatis, proculdubio scientes 
quod dominus rex nullum favorem alteri parti prebebit, et nos per grata 
donaria, que a vobis recepimus, partem vestram totis viribus procurabimus 
roborare. 


15. Littere partis eiusdem ad electum. 

Iocunda fuere, que nobis vestris litteris intimastis, et nichilominus iocundi- 
ora et iocundissima et non sine risu promenda vestre sapientie intimamus. 
Venerat die Sabati episcopus Marmortinus, et adverse partis electum in pos- 
sessionem miserat corporalem, nec dignatus fuit appellationi deferre. Et eece 
dominica nocte, cum prius orologium volvebatur, venit frater Macharius cum 
armatis monachis, quos elegerat, et repente irruit in monachos sompnolentes, 
eos acriter verberando, incidendo lectos, proiciendo vestes, et fugando quosli- 
bet per diverticula insueta. Intrusus namque adverse partis a fratre Mauro 


purpura Cod, 
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crudeliter verberatus, abscondit se in ara porcorum. Monachi vero hinc inde 
dispersi ‘Domine refugium’ reclamabant, credentes quod per incestum prioris 
claustralis, qui uxorem cuiusdam ministerialis precedenti nocte in dormi- 
torium duxerat cuculatam, sic a demonibus illusi fuissent; et ipsi monachi 
demones videbantur, quia facies fuligine denigrabant. Ob hoc autem sic 
territus est electus, quod iam per duas dietas aufugit, et sicut nobis dicitur, 
libentissime renuntiaret electioni, si solummodo quod expendit,’** recipere 
valeret. Constantes igitur estote et expendere nullatenus dubitetis, quoniam 
ecclesia Romana non supplicantium sed dantium preces exaudit. Preterea de 
testibus non oportet vos aliquatenus dubitare, quia tales, quandocumque 
placuerit, inducemus quod firmiter asserent, quod retrorsum flumina con- 
vertantur. 
B. 


[ibid., ff. 54b-54’b]). 


16. De Bonaguisa, qui in electione Bononienses canonicos supplantavit. 


Audivere gentes et intellexere populi de longe, qualiter nos in electione 
supplantaverit quidam Bononiensis canonicus, nomine Bonaguisa. Porro cum 
totus clerus et populus Bononie essent in maiori ecclesia congregati, et 
electionem sollempniter audire optarent, canonici quidam voluntates ceperunt 
exquirire singulorum. Nam fere omnium vota in magistrum L. theologum 
convenerant, et omnes illum in episcopum cupiebant habere, exceptis IIIIor 
vel tribus, qui contradicere non audebant. Tunc predictus Bonaguisa finxit 
se aliorum votis penitus consentire, et dixit: “ Bonum est propositum 
vestrum; sed ad vitandum rumorem populi usque in crastinum electionem 
facere differamus.” Et dixit omnibus altius: “ Placet vobis? ” et responderunt 
omnes: “ Placet” ; et ita scriptum fuit. Nune dixit: **° “Ego autem dabo 
licentiam universis, ne alicuius materia scandali hodie invalescat,” et ascend- 
ens pulpitum, ait: “Facile poterat hodie scandalum generari; sed recedere 
poteritis, quia per dei gratiam bene sumus in electione concordes. Et in 
nomine domini, sicut licentiam habeo a fratribus meis, eligo dominum G. 
archidiaconum Bononiensem in episcopum et pastorem.” Fautores autem, 
qui ad hoc fuerant ordinati, eum non cum parvo tumultu posuerunt in sede, 
et pulsatis campanis, quidam clerici ‘Te Deum Laudamus’ altius cantaverunt. 
Nos autem stupore atque admiratione confusi contradicere ignoravimus; 
immo, quod inopinabile fuit, unus post alium obedienciam sibi promisit. Nee 
ob hoc ista rescribimus, quod electionem vitare credamus, sed ut de tante 
supplantationis sophismate modernis et posteris memoria relinquatur. 


17. De Mauricio monacho, qui dedit opium *** electoribus. 

Mauricius, monacus Thessolonicensis, in electione sua malitiam exercuit 
inauditam. Nam cum inter fratres discordia verterentur, nec possunt de 
aliquo esse concordes, eligendi potestatem octo monachis contulerunt, hac 


expedit Cod. 
195 om. Nunc dixit Cod.; but some such phrase is required by the sense. 


196 oppium Cod. passim. 
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tamen conditione retenta, quod nocte dominica debebant omnes in ecclesia 
convenire, et ibidem quisque in cartula speciali suam scribere voluntatem. 
Sero autem facto, dominus Mauricius fecit opium cum vino misceri et per 
interpositam personam illis offerri; et paulo post ecclesiam sunt ingressi, ubi 
quisque voluntatem propriam in scriptis redegit. Et ita fuerunt posite cedule 
in altari, quod isti omnes usque ad solis ortum promiserant custodire. Sed 
illi postmodum sompno artificiali arrepti, extra humane nature cursum 
dormire ceperunt. Dominus vero Mauricius ingrediens ecclesiam, VII. cedulas 
permutavit, in quibus scripsit: Ego talis Mauricium eligo in abbatem. Mane 
siquidem facto, vix a sompno poterant excitari. Congregatis demum fratri- 
bus, aperte sunt cedule, VII. quarum Mauricium nominabant; et ita fuit in 
abbatem electus. 

GEOFFREY BarracLouGH. 
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MISCELLANY 


I. 


THE ORIGINS OF IRISH PENITENTIAL DISCIPLINE 


To students of Church history it is a familiar fact that, from the be- 
ginning of the present century, there has been increased interest in the 
history and influence of medieval penance.! In that field, the publication 
of important new sources, critical works, and other studies has constantly 
augmented our knowledge through the addition of new facts and new 
interpretations.?, From these researches, one result has been to increase 
the significance attached to the penitential system that developed in the 
Celtic churches between the fifth and the eighth centuries, particularly 
among the Irish, who spread this system to England and the Continent 
from early in the seventh century forward.* 

This so-called “Celtic penance” * was prescribed in sets of penitential 
canons that contained lists of penances for various sins of thought and of 
action, and evolved into penitentials® that furnished models for English 
and Frankish penitentials.* It is agreed that Celtic penance had the fol- 


1See the excellent bibliographies and comment in art. “ Pénitence,” in Va- 
cant et Mangenot, Dict. de théol. cath. (1933); B. Poschmann, Die abend- 
léndische Kirchenbusse im friihen Mittelalter (Breslau, 1930); G. Le Bras, 
art. “ Pénitentiels ” in Vacant et Mangenot, op, cit.; J. T. McNeill, The Celtic 
Penitentials, etc. (Paris, 1923 and in Rev. Celt., 1922-1922), and art. “ Medi- 
cine for Sin . . . in the Penitentials,” in Church History, I, 14 ff. (March, 
1932); T. P. Oakley, English Penitential Discipline, etc. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in History, etc., CVII, no. 2, New York, 1923), and arts. “ Medie- 
val Penance and the Secular Law,” in Speculum, VII, 515 ff. (Oct., 1932) and 
“Commutations and Redemptions . . . in the Penitentials,” in Cath. Hist. 
Rev., XVIII, 341 ff. 

2 Op. cit., supra; and infra, the list of penitentiai canons. 

* Le Bras, art. cited; Poschmann, op. cit., chap. i; O. D. Watkins, History 
of Penance (2 vols. London, 1920), passim; McNeill, Celtic Penitentials, 
passim ; but especially Paul Fournier, “ Etudes sur les pénitentiels,” in Rev.- 
Whist. et de lit. relig., VI-IX, particularly IX, 100-104. 

* Watkins, and MeNeill, op. cit., passim. 

’ Systematic manuals, prescribing specific penances for the assigning of 
penance in the confessional, used from the sixth or seventh century to the 
end of the eleventh, when they were superseded by more generalized manuals; 
Oakley, English Penitential Discipline, etc., 29, and Le Bras, art. cited. 

* Fournier, op. cit. 
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lowing general characteristics:* (1) It was private, rather than public; 
(2) administered by a priest, rather than by a bishop; and, (3) 
“ tariffed ” °—i.e. chiefly prescribed in schedules, or tariffs, of specific 
penances for various sins of different kinds and degrees. But there is 
decided disagreement as to the relations of Celtic penance to the previous 
developments on the Continent. One group of scholars has maintained 
that the Celtic penitential canons merely developed further and systema- 
tized private penance from elements already existing on the Continent; °® 
while other scholars have claimed that private penance originated in Celtic 
penance which, they say, was unique and widely divergent from previous 
Continental penance.’® Indeed, one recent writer even asserts that penance 
originated among the pre-Christian Irish, from whom it passed into the 
Celtic penitentials and thence to the church elsewhere.*+ 

But writers who have maintained the unique character of private pen- 
ance in the Celtie churches and corollaries to that thesis,‘* have entirely 
neglected evidence from one of the most important of the Irish peniten- 
tials, the genuine Penitential of Cummean, a seventh-century manual 
which shows extensive borrowing from Continental works on penance, 
mingled with materials of Welsh and Irish provenance; ** have failed to 
discover many Continental precedents that were back of other Irish peni- 
tential canons; and have concentrated so intensively on confession and 
reconciliation in the Celtic churches as to treat very inadequately the de- 
tails of penitential discipline there.1* 

In his recent investigations of the sources for the Irish penitentials, 
however, the present writer has discovered that many details of early 
Irish penitential discipline were derived from precedents in Continental 


7 Art. “ Pénitence,” in Vacant et Mangenot, op. cit.; Poschmann, op. cit., 
chap. ii; Boudinhon, in Rev. d’hist. et de lit. relig., II, 499 ff. 

Ibid. and passim. 

*Poschmann, op. cit., chap. i and his references, especially Boudinhon, 
loc. cit. 

1° Watkins, loc. cit.; McNeill, op. cit., 4, 80 and 94ff.; and J. F. Kenney, 
Sources for the Early History of Ireland (2 vols., New York, 1929—), I, 238 f. 

11 J. W. Thompson, The Middle Ages (2 vols., New York, 1931), 664. 

12 Supra. In MeNeill’s recent article on penance as a spiritual medicine, 
however, he does indicate Continental precedents for that conception in the 
Irish penitentials; cf. supra. 

18 See the ed. by Zettinger, in Archiv. f. kath. Kirchenrecht, LXXXII (1902), 
501 ff.; P. Fournier, in Rev. d@hist. et de lit. relig., VIII, 542; and W. von 
Hérmann, in Mélanges Fitting (Montpelier, 1908), II, 6, n. 12. For additional 
information on the authorship and influence of this manual, see an article by 
the present writer in a forthcoming issue of the Romanic Rev. 

%*T.e. acts of expiation or satisfaction. 
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penance, particularly from southern Gaul; and that, to such materials,'® 
were sometimes added others of Welsh or Irish origin, together with some 
judicia that seem to be independent, arbitrary decisions by the authors of 
Irish penitential canons.1* The general significance of the above affilia- 
tions for students of medieval culture is treated elsewhere by the present 
writer,‘” but their relations to the development of penance are the sub- 
ject of the present article. 

As Watkins, MeNeill,1* and others?® have made detailed comparisons 
of Celtic with Continental confession and reconciliation, the present treat- 
ment will be limited to a comparison of Irish penitential discipline, in 
the narrower sense, with possible precedents elsewhere. In particular, such 
fundamental matters will be discussed as the allowing and efficacy of 
penance, penance for the sick or dying, the purpose of penance, the vari- 
ous forms of penitential discipline, the classification of sins, the differentia- 
tion of penances in proportion to the degrees of sins, penances for clerics 
and the laity, the duration of penances, etc. 

The Irish penitential canons consist *° of the fifth-century circular letter 
of St. Patrick; *4 the sixth-eentury Penitential of Vinnian; ** the seventh- 
century penitentials of Columban ?° and of Cummean,”* and the Canones 
Hibernenses ;*° and the eighth-century Old Irish Penitential“* and por- 
tions of the Collectio Hibernensis.?" 


1° Sometimes borrowed without material change, and sometimes modified in 
detail; cf. infra, for examples. 

1° P. Columb., B., Introd. in Watkins, op. cit., 616; Zettinger, loc. cit.; and 
infra, Contrary to traditional conclusions, borrowing from Welsh sources 
is not demonstrable before the Penitential of Cummean; cf. infra. 

17 Cultural Affiliations of Early Ireland in the Penitentials,” in a forth- 
coming issue of Speculum. 

18 Supra. 

1° See Poschmann, op. cit., chap. i, and his references. 

2° Omitting certain sets devoted exclusively to commutations; cf. Cath. 
Hist. Rev., XVIII, 344 f. 

J, F. Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland (2 vols., New 
York, 1929—), I, 169 f.; Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, etc., II, ii, 328 ff. 

22In F. W. H. Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen der abendlindischen 
Kirche. (Halle, 1851), 108 ff.; McNeill, op. cit., 31-40; and Watkins, op. cit., 
606 ff. 

*8 Wasserschleben, op. cit., 355 ff.; Oakley, English Penitential Discipline, 
ete., 49. 

** Zettinger ed., supra. 

Kenney, op. cit., 244. 

2¢ Ed. by Gwynn, in Friu, VII, 121 ff. 

27 Ed. F. W. H. Wasserschleben, Die irische Kanonensammlung (Giessen, 
1874, 2d. ed., Leipzig, 1885) ; and MeNeill, op. cit., 56 ff. 
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As regards the allowing of penance, the Irish penitential judicia were a 
natural development from the more lenient tendency in Gaul that, by the 
time of Caesarius of Arles and Victor Tunnensis,** was beginning to super- 
sede the earlier, rigorist custom which had allowed only one penance after 
baptism.*° Just as Gallic practice of the late sixth-century was commencing 
to allow penance twice, so, too, did contemporary and later Irish canons pre- 
suppose that penance should be allowed more than once.*® Moreover, the 
provision of the Penitential of Vinnian that formal, death-bed penitence be 
accepted and such penitents be allowed communion reflects the lenient view 
in a heated controversy of Gaul in Caesarius’ time.** 

The use of penance as a spiritual medicine, curing sins through their con- 
traries, as set forth in the writings of Cassian and others,** is constantly 
reiterated or presupposed by the Irish penitentials and lies at the very foun- 
dation of their system.** 

Even in advocating or presupposing the efficacy of private penance,** the 
Irish canons were not so widely divergent from all contemporary Gallic cus- 
tom as has been supposed by some writers.*® For both Julianus Pomerius ** 
and Caesarius of Arles considered private penance efficacious for the remis- 
sion of secret sins, even in cases of serious offence; and, from then on, “ there 
will now in Gaul be recognized as possible a private alongside of the public 
system.” 

The forms of penance employed by Irish penitential discipline were varied. 
More usually the penances were assigned in terms of severe fasting,** but sup- 


** Caesarius fl. A. D. 502-542; Victor, d. ca. A.D. 567. See Watkins, op. 
cit., 550, 565 f., for their views. 

2° Tbid., 560 f. and vol. I, passim. 

°° Of. P. Vinn., cans. xi, xxvif., xlvif.; and differentiation of penances for 
first offences, habitual offences, etc. in the penitentials, passim. 

81 P. Vinn., can. xxxv; and Watkins, op. cit., 458, 557 ff. 

82 See McNeill’s article on penance as a spiritual medicine, ut supra. 

83 P. Vinn. cans. xxvii ff. and passim; the Prologue and many other pas- 
sages in P. Cumm., the Old Irish Penitential, and P. Columb., passim. 

84 Of, P. Vinn., can. xlvii; and Coll. Hibern, Lib. XLVII, cap. xi, in McNeill, 
op. cit., 58. 

35 Watkins, op. cit., 587 ff., 603 ff.; and McNeill, op. cit., 94 ff. 

36 Fl]. ca. A. D. 495; Watkins, op. cit., 547 ff. 

87 The agreement is in substance, with divergences as to details. See Wat- 
kins, op. cit., 556 ff.; Caesarius’ pronouncements on penance in A. Malnory, 
Césaire d’Arles (Paris, 1895), 195, 197; and Lejay, in Vacant et Mangenot, 
op. cit., II, col. 2182. For the controversy over the earlier recognition of 
private penance, see the appropriate articles in the Catholic and Protestant 
encyclopedias of theology, ete. 

88 Wasserschleben, op. cit., 29, even considers that the earlier penitentials 
regarded “ poenitere” as synonymous with “ jejunare,” but he leaves out of 
account the other means of remission provided. For many assignments of 


severe fasting in the penitentials, cf. infra. 
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plementary means of remission were also to be employed, especially for the 
healing of sins through their contraries.*® Besides disabilities of a public or 
semi-public nature, of which some were of Continental origin,‘®° such means 
of remission among the Irish were powerfully influenced by the lists which 
Caesarius of Arles ** and Cassian *? had developed from still earlier precedents. 

MeNeill ** has attempted to trace Irish penitential fasting to customs of 
pre-Christian Ireland; but the prescription of fasting in the Irish penitential 
canons was, in the main,‘ derived from Continental practices. While the 
latter stressed the requirements of acts of a public character,** yet, besides these, 
fasting and other private good works had constantly been included in the 
larger process necessary for securing remission,*® and fasting as a spiritual 
medicine for sin is prominent among the means of remission prescribed by 
Cassian and by Caesarius of Arles.‘7 Moreover, the modes of fasting on bread 
and water or without meat and wine, so characteristic of the Irish peniten- 
tials,** are plainly adaptations of the usual Lenten fast; ** while the pro- 
longed, all-day fasts called “ superpositiones ” or “ superimpositiones ” likewise 
go back to the Continent for their origin.®° 


8° Infra, under sins. 

“°E.g. going without arms, marital continence during penance, seclusion 
in a monastery, degradation or deposition for some erring clerics. See P. 
Vinn., cans. viii, xif., xxiii, xxviii f., xxxv ff.; P. Cumm., cans. ii, 22-25, 29 f., 
32, iii, 7, iv 5; and Continental precedents in Watkins, op. cit., 412, 422, 429, 
485, 553. 

“The plan and word order of the Prologue and early part of P. Cumm. 
follow closely Caesarius’ list of twelve means of remission in his Homilia, 
III, as shown by Zettinger, loc. cit.; and P. Vinn., cans. xxviii and passim, 
use nine of these means, with different wording and order. 

“2 See the sources for the Penitentials of Cummean, of Columban, and the 
Old Irish Penitential, in op. cit., supra; cf. infra. under sins. 

“8 Op. cit., 130 ff.; cf. F. N. Robinson, “The Irish Practice of Fasting,” in 
Putnam Anniversary Volume (Cedar Rapids, 1909), 567 ff. 

‘* Less frequent, Irish penances were the “black fasts ”—i.e. without eggs, 
cheese, butter and milk; see L. Gougaud, Devotional and Ascetic Practices, 
(London, 1927), 150. 

“* See many texts in Watkins, op. cit., passim; cf. the excellent account 
of the controversy over public penance in the West, by Koch, in Historisches 
Jahrbuch (Gérres-Gesellschaft, 1897, 1900) and in Theol. Quartalschr. (1903, 
1904) ; and Oakley, op. cit., 45 ff. 

“6 See the texts from Augustine, Cassian, Caesarius, Chrysostom, Clement, 
Origen, Tertullian, and others, in Watkins, op. cit., passim. McNeill, op. cit., 
80, is unjustified in saying: “the typical penance of the church was public 
in all its stages.” 

‘7 Of. supra, under means of remission. 

*s And of the Welsh; cf. the edd. of the Celtic penitentials, passim. 

*° See that head in the encyclopedias of theology, etc. 

5° P. Vinn. can. iv; P. Cumm., cans. i, 4, ii, 2, iv, 13; P. Dav., can. i; 
P. Gild., can. i.; and Gougaud, op. cit., 150. 
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On the other hand, while one cannot accept the belief of McNeill that peni- 
tential fasting among the Christian Irish was derived from pre-Christian 
Ireland,** it is true that ideas and practices of fasting as penance were some- 
times influenced by the Irish legal procedure of fasting in distraint, as a 
means of compelling one to do justice.®* Moreover, a peculiar passage in the 
Old Irish Penitential,°* regarding a dispute involving falsehood, requires that 
the disputants do penance against each other until one of them admits the 
lie, when the loser must perform additional penance equal to that done by 
his opponent. The language of the provision shows that it has combined the 
idea of fasting against a person with that of an ordeal.** 

In addition to fasting, the Irish and other penitentials required, as supple- 
mentary means of remission, the giving of alms,°* marital continence,®* prayer 
and lamentations,*’ seclusion in a monastery,°® the amending of one’s 
and restitution.*° The requirement of each of these as forms of penance goes 
back to Christian precedents elsewhere.** 

There is some resemblance between the Irish penitential custom of freeing 
or giving a bond-servant *? and the Irish secular practice of compounding 
offences by paying in bond-women or their equivalents.** But the emancipation 


51 Supra. 

52 McNeill, op. cit., 130 ff.; Robinson, loc. cit. Their evidence is almost alto- 
gether from sources outside of the penitential canons, in which fasting in 
distraint was extremely rare. 

53 Can. iii, 22. 

See Briu, VII, 159-161. 

55 P. Vinn., cans. xxii, xxviiif. and passim; P. Cumm., cans. iv, 7, Prol. 
and passim; and Schmitz, op. cit., s. v. “Almosen.” For precedents, Watkins, 
op. cit., 74, 132, 136f. 341, 336 ff. 441, 456, 561; and Jewish Ency. 8. v. 
“Alms.” 

56 P. Vinn. cans. xxviiif.; P. Cumm., cans. ii, 22, iii, 24f., iv, 5; and 
Schmitz, op. cit., s.v. “Ehelicher Verkehr.” Cf. Continental precedents in 
Watkins, op. cit., 340, 412 ff., 422, 429. 

57 Supra, under the means of remission; also Watkins, op. cit., 74, 115, 
334 ff., 350, 456. 

58 P| Columb. B., can. xx; MeNeill, op. cit., 136; and Schmitz, op. cit. 8. v., 
“ Gefingniszstrafe.” Cf. Watkins, op. cit., 544 ff. and canons of sixth-century 
Gallic synods, in Hefele, op. cit., IV, 111, 183, 206; also infra, under pen- 
ances for clerics. 

5° P. Vinn., cans. xxiv, xxix, xxxiv; P. Columb. B., cans. xx, xxx; P. Cumm., 
Prol. Cf. encys. of theology, s.v. “ Repentance.” 

* Oakley, in Speculum, VII, 515 ff.; Exod. xxi, 18-26; Levit., xxiv, 18-21; 
Deut., xix, 19-21. 

*1 Supra, individually. The above penances were prescribed in combinations 
which varied according to the penitential in question and other circumstances. 

62 P| Vinn., cans. xxii, xl; P. Cumm., cans. ii, 27, v. 28; Plummer, Vitae 
SS. Hibern., “ Introd.,” evii. 

*8 Old Ir. “cumhals”; Lat. “ancillae.” Anc. Laws of Ireland (ed. Rolls 
Comm.), passim; and MeNeill, op. cit., 120 ff. 
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of a slave for the good of one’s soul had frequently been urged and practiced 
in the Church elsewhere,** and was a natural corrollary to the freeing of 
captives as a good work.* 

Pilgrimage as penance is frequently referred to in the Irish secular laws,°** 
penitentials *’ and other sources.** Such pilgrimage might be temporary * or 
perpetuai,’® and was strictly regulated."* Its dependence upon earlier Chris- 
tian precedents is likely, as pilgrimage for the good of one’s soul had long 
been practiced elsewhere in the Church.”* 

Another severe penance was exile.”* Sometimes this was akin to the secular 
sentence of outlawry, imposed by the Irish laws for a very few, exceptionally 
heinous offences, or for refusal to do justice.** Indeed, penitential requirement 
of exile in such cases might be interpreted as ecclesiastical reinforcing of the 
secular penalty,” like other penitential provisions in the secular laws.** Per- 
petual pilgrimage would, naturally, merge into a form of exile, but would be 
distinct from outlawry in that pilgrims were under legal protection; 7” and 
it is evident that, when pilgrimage was temporary ** or to a place within the 
same secular jurisdiction, it could not be the same as the exile of an outlaw. 
Hence, one cannot agree with McNeill that pilgrimage was synonymous with 


** Cabrol et Leclercq, Dict. d’archéol. chrét. et de liturg. I, coll. 560 ff. 

** Of. P. Vinn., can. xxxi; Caesarius of Arles, in Malnory, op. cit., 96 f.; 
and Cabrol et Leclercq, op. cit., 8. v. “ Captifs.” 

** Which gave pilgrims certain legal exemptions and protected them and 
their families during the pilgrimage: Anc. Laws of Ireland, I, 298f.; V, 
234f. Of. infra. 

67 P, Vinn., can. xxiii; P. Columb. B., can. i; P. Cumm., cans. ii, 7, iv. 6. 

**L. Gougaud, Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity (Dublin, 1923), passim; 
MeNeill, op. cit., 134. Cf. Anc. Laws of Ireland, ITI, 3, 173. 

6° P. Vinn., can. xxiii, P. Columb. B., can. i; Anc, Laws of Ireland, II, 197, 
V, 296 f.; and other source-references in McNeill, op. cit., 135 f. 

7 P. Columb. B., can. i; P. Cumm., cans. ii, 7, iv, 6; Anc. Laws of Ireland, 
II, 197, V. 296 f.; and other references in McNeill, op. cit., 134 ff. 

™ The secular laws penalized persons promising to go on pilgrimage and 
failing to do so, and guarded against other abuses; Anc. Laws of Ireland, II, 
197, V, 175, 420. Returning penitent pilgrims must bear letters of approval 
from some confessor to whom they had been committed; See P. Vinn., can. 
xxiii and Anc. Laws of Ireland, s.v., “ character of approval, confessor.” 

72 Cath. Ency., 8. v., “ Pilgrimages.” 

73 P. Vinn., can. xxiii; P. Columb. B., can. i; and other references in Mc- 
Neill, op cit., 135 f. 

™ Anc. Laws of Ireland, I, 112, 216, 236, 258, 264; II, 14, 98, 228, 362; 
Ili, 381 ff. 

™ P. Vinn., can, xxiii and P. Columb. B., can. i, imposed permanent exile 
upon a slayer who refuses to make satisfaction to the kin of the slain, which 
would involve, among other requirements, the paying of compensations. 

7 See Oakley, in Speculum, VII, 515 ff. 

Of. supra. 78 Tbid. 
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penitential exile, and that, in early Ireland, both were derived from the secu- 
lar practice of outlawry.”® 

The singing of psalms as penance was frequently required by late Irish 
penitentials, particularly for the minor sins of clerics,*° sometimes accom- 
panied by prayers, genuflections and other ascetic acts,** or in prolonged, 
nocturnal vigils.** Some writers ** believe that “the emphasis on the singing 
of the psalter can best be accounted for by the hypothesis that the old magical 
ideas connected with native Irish incantations were largely retained”; and 
there is good evidence to show that psalms and hymns were often regarded 
as possessing magical power.** But their requirement as penance is directly 
traceable to Welsh influence,*® and both the Welsh and the Irish monasteries 
derived their emphasis upon the singing of the psalter from the Egyptian 
monasteries, via the works of Cassian.*® 

In the classification of sins, the dependence of the Irish penitential system 
upon earlier and contemporary Christian doctrines and practices is very 
evident. Not only does that system rest, in general, upon the old grouping 
into mortal and venial sins,*’ but, in the detailed classification of specific 
sins, the Irish penitentials ** clearly show the strong influence of Cassian ** 
and of Caesarius of Arles.°° In particular, the Irish plan of classification 
followed Cassian’s Octoade ** of sins and their contrary remedies. In develop- 


7° Tmplied in his references to “ peregrinus,” “ peregrini,” and “ peregrina- 
tio,” in op. cit., 134 f. 

8° As original penances: P. Cumm., cans. i, ii, 15 f., iii, 17 f., viii, 15, 20f., 
26, ix, 6; the Old Irish Penitential, passim; and Columban, Regula Coeno- 
bialis, in Migne, Patrol. Lat., LXXX, 216f. For psalms as commutations, 
Oakley, in Cath. Hist. Rev. XVIII, 345f. 

51 [bid., and supra, under means of remission. 

** Oakley, loc. cit.; McNeill, op. cit., 137 ff.; and a late ecclesiastical tract 
in Anc. Laws of Ireland (“ Crith Gablach”’), IV, 369 ff., with a unique reckon- 
ing of penance in multiples of fifty nights. 

88 McNeill, op. cit., 140; and Plummer, op. cit., I, clxxix. 

84 MeNeill, loc. cit. 

8° Of, P. Dav., can. viii; P. Gild., can. xxii and passim; and Zettinger’s 
remarks on the sources of P. Cumm., in his ed. of that manual. 

8¢ Institutes, II, ii-iii, xii, and passim, in McNeill, op. cit., 140f. Cf. Cas- 
sian, Conlationes, under appropriate heads, for many references to singing the 
psalter. 

87 See the encyclopedias, s. v. “ Sins,” “ Penance,” etc. 

88 The earlier circular letter of St. Patrick did not develop the classifica- 
tion of sins; see Hadden and Stubbs, op. cit., II, 328-331. 

8° Of. P. Vinn., cans. xxviiif. and passim; P, Cumm., Prol. and cans. i-viii; 
Old Irish Penitential, Prol. and P. Columb.; with Cassian, Conlationes, V, 
XXII and passim. 

°° Infra. 

* Supra; and MeNeill’s article on penance as a spiritual medicine, passim. 
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ing the details still further, however, Irish teaching and practice frequently 
borrowed from the works and example of Caesarius of Arles. 

The significance of the latter for early Irish penance has not yet been 
realized, but was very powerful.*? The earliest Irish penitential—the influ- 
ential sixth-century Penitential of Vinnian *°—was influenced by Caesarius’ 
severe attitude toward concubinage,** abortion,®® sacrilege,** and sins of 
thought.*” Caesarius also supplied to Vinnian certain taboos on marital rela- 
tions ** and detailed and systematic distinctions, not only between mortal 
and venial sins,*® but also between various degrees of specific sins of 
thought,*°° or of action.** The influence of Caesarius of Arles and of Cassian 
upon the genuine Penitential of Cummean, most important of all Irish man- 
uals of penance,’ is even clearer, not only in substance but in wording and 
order of arrangement; *°* and, through the Penitential of Cummean, doctrines 
and practices of Cassian and of Caesarius passed into later penitentials.’* 

The assignment of penances in proportion to the degrees of sins naturally 
follows from the making of such distinctions and is, of course, at the basis 
of the “ tariffed penance ” which so characterizes the penitentials..°° But the 
conception of proportionate assignment of penances was old,?°* and was 
repeatedly the basis for various, well-known lists of penances.*** 

A system of set terms of private penance for offending clerics was first 
developed by the Celtic penitentials.1°* Although clerics guilty of notorious, 


*? Vinnian’s borrowings were in substance, with modifications of detail char- 
acteristic of the arbitrary character of penitentials in general; cf. supra. 

°3 Cf. Watkins, op. cit., 590 ff., and McNeill, op. cit., 33 f., and 43 f. 

Of. P. Vinn., cans. xxxix f. with Caesarius, in Migne, op. cit., XXXIX, 
App. 2290-2293; Lejay, in Rev. d’hist. et de lit. relig., X, 462 ff.; Malnory, 
op. cit., 229-233. 

*S P. Vinn., can. xx, gives it about the same penance as for two capital sins 
in can, xxxv, apparently following Caesarius, who regarded abortion as com- 
prehending both homicide and sacrilege; cf. Lejay in op. cit., 480. 

°° Of. P. Vinn., cans. xviii-xx, with Caesarius, in Lejay, op. cit., 480 f. 

*? P, Vinn., cans. i-iv, vif., xvi f. with Caesarius, in Lejay, op. cit., 449 ff. 

*8 P. Vinn., can. xlvi; and Lejay, in op. cit., 469 ff. 

°° P. Vinn., passim; with Lejay, 449 ff, 469 ff., 479 ff. 

100 P| Vinn., cans. iv-vii, xvi f., xxviii f.; and Lejay, 450 ff. 

101 P. Vin., passim; and Lejay’s article, passim. 

192 Supra, the list of penitentials, dates, etc. 

108 See the sources of Cummean, in Zettinger’s ed. 

104 On the textual influences and sources of P. Cumm., Zettinger, loc. cit. 

105 Of, Boudinhon, in Rev. d’hist. et de lit. relig., II, 499 ff. 

20¢ See the familiar texts from the writings of Church Fathers and popes, 
the acts of councils, etc., in Watkins, op. cit., 62, 190, 280, 330, 440 ff., 
455, 554 ff., 553 ff. 

107 See the texts and comments in Watkins, op. cit., passim. 

1°68 But cf., in particular, the very severe penances for clerics in the Canoni- 
eal Letters of Basil, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, VIII, 225, 256. 
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heinous offences had long been subject to severe ecclesiastical discipline,*”* 
yet they were usually exempt from public penance.*** If deposed, such clerics, 
in addition to other serious penalties and disabilities, had lost the right to 
communicate as clerics and must receive as did laymen; and, in specially 
obstinate cases, offending clerics might even be deprived of the right to lay 
communion and relegated among the penitents.*** About the time of the 
earliest Irish penitential canons,’ there was arising on the Continent the 
practice of requiring criminous clerics to do penance for life in a monas- 
tery,"’* a penance very different from the penalties usually prescribed by the 
Celtic penitentials. But the provisions in the latter varied so greatly as to 
necessitate discussion individually. 

The earliest Irish penitential terms for offending clerics are in the sixth- 
century Penitential of Vinnian, which provided specific penances for a num- 
ber of offences committed by clerics,*** sometimes accompanied by deposition 
or by suspension,’*® sometimes not.’** In general, the provisions for clerical 
offenders in this penitential appear very incomplete and unsystematic *** when 
compared with contemporary Welsh canons and with later, Irish judicia.*** 

In the Penitentials of Columban and of Cummean, and in the Old Irish 
Penitential,’® penances for clerics are worked out in great detail. Cummean’s 
manual, in particular, differentiates exhaustively between degrees of penance 
for minute variations in degrees of sins; **° and this penitential also pre- 


10° Deposition, degradation, deprivation, or suspension, according to cir- 
cumstances; see the encyclopedias, especially Vacant et Mangenot, op. cit., 
vol. IV, especially coll. 456 ff. (Vacandard) ; and Oakley, English Penitential 
Discipline, 57, for further references. 

11° Schmitz, op. cit., I, 125 ff. 1 Rarely; cf. Vacandard, loc. cit. 

1127. e., the fifth and sixth centuries; cf. supra. 

118 Vacandard in op. cit., coll. 458 f.; cf. Watkins, 410f. and decisions of 
Gallic synods of the sixth century in Hefele, op. cit., IV, 111, 183, 206. 

114 The circular letter of Patrick omits set terms of penance for offending 
clerics; see Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit., II, ii, 328 ff. For Vinnian’s pre- 
scriptions, see his penitential, passim. The heinous offences dealt with are 
theft, fornication, abortion, infanticide, homicide, witchcraft and perjury; 
the less heinous ones: sins of thought, wounding, quarrelling, illicit familiar- 
ity with women, neglect in office, etc. 

118 Cans, xi ff., xxi, xxviii. 116 Can. x. 

117 Especially as regards differentiation of degrees. 118 Of. Infra. 

119 Often following Cummean; see Gwynn’s ed. of the Old Irish Penitential. 

120 According to motive, success, rank, whether the offence was natural or 
unnatural, committed in thought or in deed, ete.; see the Zettinger ed., 
passim. Cummean’s penances for clerics drew upon the Penitential and the 
Rule of Columban, the Welsh Penitentials of David and of Gildas, and from 
Welsh synods and the Penitential of Vinnian, together with canons for which 
no source has, as yet, been found. See Zettinger’s discussion of the sources 
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scribes penances for neglect in divine service *** or of monastic rule *** much 
more fully than does Vinnian. 

Investigation of the sources for penances for clerics in the Irish peniten- 
tials *** shows that these manuals did not derive such penances from the 
Continent, but from Celtic sources.?2* 

Comparison of the terms of penance assigned in different sets of penitential 
canons possesses significance because of the possible source-relationships that 
may thus be revealed and for the light that may be thrown upon the history 
of penance in early Ireland. Such comparison discloses that, during the time 
of these canons, there was progressive development in the completeness, sys- 
tematic arrangement, and severity of penances prescribed. 

The earlier Irish penitential canons are relatively incomplete and unsys- 
tematic. In the circular letter of Patrick, penances are few, indefinite in 
character, relatively mild, and unorganized.*** Many penances for capital 
sins in the Penitential of Vinnian are derived from the circular letter of 
Patrick; *** but Vinnian provides more definite means of remission,?** and 
adds a number of severe penances for specially heinous sins and for erring 
clerics,’** as well as some lighter penances for sins of thought and various 
venial offences.**° The penances of Titles I and III of the Canones Hibern- 
enses are relatively few, but more severe.**° In the Penitential of Cummean,™ 
however, the very detailed, systematic, and frequently severe **? prescriptions 
of penance for all sorts of sins show the Irish penitential system at its 
height, a development all the more significant because of the profound and 
lasting influence of this manual upon others.*** 

For the specific terms of penance set by the circular letter of Patrick and 
by the Penitentials of Vinnian and of Columban, there are apparently, no 
Continental precedents; and, in these respects, passages in these sets are 


121 P, Cumm., cans. iv-ix, largely from known Celtic sources. 

122 P| Cumm., passim, borrowing from P. Gildas and other Welsh sources. 

28 Except for life-long seclusion in a monastery, ut supra. 

124 See the discussion by Zettinger, loc. cit. 

125 See Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit., II, ii, 328 ff. 

126 Especially Patrick’s one-year penance for capital sins, sometimes used 
directly and sometimes applied in new ways by Vinnian; cf. P. Vinn., cans. 
xXxxvi, xix, xlv, xxxix-xl] with Cans. Pat. xiv. 

127 Of. supra, under that head. 

128 Supra. 

129 P| Vinn., passim, for many passages. 

180 See the Wasserschleben ed. Title II is omitted here, as it is limited to 
commutations and redemptions, not original penances. 

181 For details see Zettinger’s ed., passim. In general, the Old Irish Peni- 
tential follows Cummean in this, as well as in some other respects, with addi- 
tions from the Penitential of Theodore and other sources; see Gwynn’s ed., 
passim. 

182 Of, cans. ii-iv, viii, 28, ix, 13f., x and passim. 

188 Zettinger ed., 524 ff.; Fournier in Rev. d’hist. et de lit. relig., VIII, 542; 
and W. von Hérmann, in Mélanges Fitting (Montpelier, 1908), II, 6, n. 12. 
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Celtic in origin.*** Title I of the Canones Hibernenses is evidently the first 
to introduce from the acts of Continental councils severer penances for cer- 
tain offences of the laity,?** innovations that may have resulted from the 
renewal of closer connections between Ireland and the Continent in the early 
seventh century.’** In other penances the Canones Hibernenses show inter- 
esting amalgamations of Gallic principles with practices from the Irish secu- 
lar laws. Canons vii-xi apply to the penance for abortion a principle like 
one enunciated by Caesarius of Arles; **’ and the penance for twelve years 
for destroying mother and embryo, in canon xi, was probably arrived at by 
doubling the secular body-price, in the narrower sense.*** 


From the preceding discussion it is evident that Irish penitential disci- 
pline borrowed from non-Celtic Christianity, particularly through the 
intermediation of southern Gaul,'*® such fundamental conceptions as the 
allowing of penance, its use as a spiritual medicine, the efficacy of private 
penance and its varieties,!*° general lists of the means of remission, the 
general schemes for its classification of sins and the tendency to elaborate 
long lists of sins by minute differentiation of degrees, and the idea of 
assigning penances in proportion to the degrees of sins. Indeed, the long, 
elaborate lists of degrees of sins of thought and of action, and of the 
means for their remission, worked out by Caesarius of Arles,’*! exerted 
so definite and strong an influence upon the Irish penitentials*** that 
one might almost conclude that the detailed elaboration of “tariffs” of 
penances by the Irish was largely developed from the principles and lists 
supplied by that prelate.’** 


184 Of, the ed. of these sets with the texts on penance in Watkins, op. cit., 
passim ; also the comments of the editors of the Irish sets and of the present 
writer, supra, regarding sources. 

18° The penances of seven or ten years, in cans. ii-v, vii and xii, may be 
applications from similar terms in the councils of Ancyra (an. 314), Elvira 
(an. 306), Epaon, in Burgundy (an. 517, can. xxxi), or Lerida, Spain (an. 
524), with the presumption in favor of Gaul. Of. the appropriate texts in 
Watkins, op. cit. 

186 See Kenney, op. cit., I, 183 ff. 

187 Cf, Lejay, in Rev. d’hist. et de lit. relig., X, 480. The offence partook 
both of sacrilege and homicide, and ordinarily, was accompanied by magical 
practices. 

138 From a total of seven cumhals, six were for body-price proper, and one 
for restitution; see F. Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saron Law (London, 
1902), 74-80. 

18° Of, supra for various examples. 

140 T. e., kinds of good works used as acts of expiation or satisfaction. 

141 Supra, under the heads mentioned. 

142 His direct influence was exerted principally upon the penitentials of 
Vinnian and of Cummean, but they, in turn, served as models for numerous 
other penitentials; see the references to textual relationships, supra. 

148 Supra, under classification of sins, means of remission, etc. Malnory, 
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In developing the details of “tariffed penance,” however, it is very 
likely that the authors of the Irish and of other penitentials were also 
influenced by the analogous schedules of compensations for offences pro- 
vided for by the contemporary secular laws; ‘** and it is certain that the 
penances for a few, specific offences in some Irish penitential canons 145 
were modified by secular usages. On the whole, however, although these 
instances, and the additional examples of secular influence upon penance, 
adduced by MeNeill and by Robinson,!** provide interesting examples of 
the amalgamation of ecclesiastical and secular ideas, such examples are 
very rare in the penitential canons.147 Hence, it would seem that the 
official teachings and application of penance in the Irish penitential canons 
adhered strictly to Christian doctrine, and that the secularized concep- 
tions and practices found in other Irish sources represent perversions due 
to ignorant or lax popular beliefs, a situation often found in the history 
of religion elsewhere.1*8 

Most of the specific terms of penance in the early Irish penitential 
canons were inventions by the authors of these sets,'*® as was, also their 
assignment of specific penances for clerics. But the prescribing of pen- 
ances in later Irish penitential canons was also influenced by Continen- 
tal*®° or by Welsh precedents,'*' as well as by borrowings from earlier 
Irish penitential canons.?*? 

THomas P. OAKLEY. 


op. cit., 196f., also believes that the example and instruction of Caesarius 
prepared the way for the reform in penance accomplished, after him, by the 
penitential books. But Caesarius did not prescribe specific periods of penance; 
see Watkins, op. cit., 550, 560 ff. and passim. 

144 See, among others, Poschmann, McNeill, Boudinhon and Oakley, ut supra. 

145 Supra, under the Canones Hibernenses and Old Irish Penitential. Enforce- 
ment of the requirements of the secular law in the penitentials was in addition 
to penance, and secular influence through commutations was limited; see 
Oakley, in Speculum, VII, 520 ff. and in Cath. Hist. Rev., XVIII, 341 ff. 

14° Supra, principally from late saints’ lives, secular laws and hymns, with 
next to no influence from the penitential canons. 

147 Supra, under individual sets. 

148 Such contrasts between official religious teachings and actual popular 
beliefs are commonplaces to students of the history of religion. 

14° Supra, under the circular letter of Patrick and the Penitential of Vinnian. 

150 (an. Hibern. Title I, ut supra. 

151 Supra, under the Penitential Cummean. 

168 Tbid., under the textual relationships of individual sets. Besides other 
Celtic sources for Cummean, it is likely that he used an unknown Irish 
monastic rule; see the discussion of sources in Zettinger’s ed. of Cummean. 
Some borrowings from the Penitential of Theodore are discernible in the 
Old Irish Penitential; see Gwynn’s ed. of that manual. 
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II 


IN MEMORIAM: HENRY BREMOND (1865-1933) 


The world of religion and scholarship has suffered a grievous loss in the 
death this summer of the Abbé Bremond, distinguished ecclesiastic, member 
of the French Academy, historian and littérateur. A special blessing of 
Pope Pius reached him in his last hours. The homage paid to his great- 
ness by the press of his country was spontaneous and enthusiastic. The 
Echo de Paris declared him “certainly one of the loftiest figures of 
our time” and predicted that the fame of his work would continue to 
grow. Delightful reminiscences of his personal characteristics—such as 
his rich and discursive epistolary style, his appealing simplicity and his 
zeal for souls—appeared in several papers. One reminded its readers that 
he had once said that he had three loves: God, letters and Provence. To 
the Figaro his triumph symbolized a break with those who denied the 
invisible and whom previous generations of Frenchmen had accepted as 
their masters. Intransigeant declared him “the true successor of Sainte- 
Beuve,” the Journal des Débats discussed his “astonishing versatility ” 
and the Petit Journal deplored the passing of “one of the most eminent 
minds of our time ...a great man of letters who was also a model 
priest.” 

Abbé Henri Bremond was born July 31, 1865, at Aix-en-Provence, of 
an old family skilled in the law. It is said that his mother exercised a 
decisive influence on his education. At the age of seventeen he went to 
England and it was during his sojourn with the Jesuits there that he 
became acquainted with the works of the great English authors who deeply 
influenced his literary career. Then followed studies at the Catholic Col- 
lege of Aix-en-Provence and extensive travels throughout Europe. He had 
been ordained in 1892 and served the cause cf Catholic education and 
journalism in various professorial and editorial posts. 

His writings were voluminous. Four times were they crowned by the 
French Academy, meriting on one occasion the grand prize Broquette- 
Gonin. Almost coincident with his death appeared the eleventh volume 
of his greatest opus, his monumental Literary History of Religious Thought 
in France, the first two volumes of which—those dealing with Devout 
Humanism and The Coming of Mysticism, respectively—have been trans- 
lated into English. Conceived in the best tradition of French historical 
writing, the literary charm of these books delights the scholar while leaving 
the general reader undisturbed by their careful documentation. Among 
other publications available in English is a graceful, well-annotated little 

biography of Blessed Thomas More which the author dedicated to his Eng- 
lish friends. He has contributed to poetical theory in his Prayer and 
Poetry, while The Thundering Abbot tells the story of Armand de Raneé, 
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reformer of La Trappe. There is, above all, the translation of his fas- 
cinating psychological study of John Henry Newman, called The Mystery 
of Newman, in which he subjects to critical analysis the “ skeptical intelli- 
gence and profoundly believing soul” of one of the greatest religious and 
literary geniuses of all time. Other works include such studies as 
L’inquiétude religieuse, Ames religieuses, Introduction a la philosophie de 
la priére, Pour le romantisme and, of special interest to historical students, 
Marie de VIncarnation, and Divertissements devant Varche. 

What was the relation of the Abbé Bremond to the Church and what 
was the nature of his spiritual life? The special papal blessing sent to 
him on his deathbed and the presence of extensive encomiums in the Catho- 
lie as well as in the secular press leave no doubt’as to his filial devotion 
to the Holy See and the liveliness of his faith. On the occasion of his 
admission to the French Academy the author of the Literary History of 
Religious Thought in France was assigned the delicate task of pronouncing 
the eulogy of his predecessor, Mgr. Duchesne, whose Early History of the 
Church had been placed on the Index. Mgr. Duchesne had submitted with 
good grace to the ecclesiastical condemnation of a work into which he 
had put the fruit of long and arduous research. Abbé Bremond, anxious 
to focus attention on this respectful obedience of a finished scholar, seized 
the occasion to read to his select audience a letter which the late Abbé 
Duchesne had sent to a friend in which he wrote: “ The Church is always 
a mother. A mother may scold exceedingly, she is always a mother. 
It is necessary to respect and to love her notwithstanding. With the help 
of God I shall not fail in my duty.” The emphasis which the new member 
of the Academy placed on these sentiments showed that should necessity 
arise he would let them guide his own conduct—as he later did, in the 
presence of two paternal admonitions from Rome. It was the development 
of the Church, Duchesne’s great interest, which Bremond made the theme 
of his address. Describing the transition of imperial Rome to papal 
Rome he said: “To the majesty of a queen and the rigor of a guardian 
there was added the sweetness of a mother and the humility of a hand- 
maiden. Two words had accomplished this miracle. Translated into 
Christian language the Tu regere of the Aeniad became: Pasce agnos, 
pasce oves.” He ended his moving discourse with a quotation from a 
letter written from Rome by Mgr. Duchesne shortly before his death, 
which glowed with filial devotion to the newly-elected Pope. 

Abbé Bremond’s deep and tender love for the Church was revealed at 
other times as, for example, in a splendid Easter sermon which he once 
preached at the Cathedral of Clermont. He dwelt especially on the kind- 
ness of the Church toward certain of her wayward children: “She per- 
mits us to recall with veneration the name of the great Origen; she remem- 
bers that Erasmus loved Thomas More and that he fought Luther; she 
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has not closed the little Florentine chapel where there are those who pray | 
with all their hearts for the future canonization of him whom they call i 
Blessed Jerome Savonarola.” ; 

As to the quality of his piety, perusal of his writings reveals that he a 
was free from morbid fear and cloying sentimentality. In his history of HH 
devout humanism, he revealed again and again his sympathy with those yy 
who preached the joy which is in the service of God. When he wrote of ii 
the great French mystics he left a clear impression of the lonely strength ; 
and unfathomable courage of those rare souls which have undergone the | 
strangest of all spiritual experiences. Above all, there permeates his a 
writings a deep and abiding love of God. In his study of Newman he a 
advanced the view that any person’s power to love God was in direct i 
proportion to his power to love his fellowmen. He applies this theory 
to Newman’s case in an illuminating chapter called “ The Silence of God.” 

As to his attitude toward human society, Bremond seems to have had, 
on the whole, the Olympian detachment of the typical savant. This does 
not mean that he was lacking in the essential exercise of Christian charity; 
but there was little of the social reformer in this priest who was pre- 
éminently a scholar and not a man of action. Noticing, however, his a 
manner of dealing with the famous women mystics as well as other sig- 
nificant passages in his works, the writer of this appreciation decided that a 
Abbé Bremond’s views on one social movement—that for the enlargement | 
of opportunities for women—were scarcely in accord with those embalmed 
in the French legal system based on the old Roman law and the Code 
Napoléon. Rather were they in harmony with the opinions of such dis- 
tinguished countrymen of his as Pére Sertillanges, Jacques Maritain and 
the Abbé Dimnet. A Frenchwoman who was acquainted with Abbé 
Bremond was appealed to for information on this subject. In a long and 
interesting letter she wrote among other things that he regarded the com- 
plete emancipation of women as the last and very necessary step in the 
general movement of emancipation intended by the Redemption. 

La Vie Catholique concludes one of its articles on Bremond in this way: 
“Though the pen of Henri Bremond has been forever put aside, neverthe- 
less, in the publication of his unpublished works, as in the republication of 
his old works, every Christian soul, every soul concerned with Christian 
problems, can still hear for a long time, by means of this historian, the | 
voice of the great masters of the spiritual life who, glorified by him and y 
rescued by him from oblivion, shall not cease to evangelize and edify 


through him.” 


GEoRGIANA Putnam McENTEE. 
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United States Ministers to the Papal States: Instructions and Despatches 
(1848-1868). Edited with Introduction by Leo Francis Stock, 
Ph.D., LL.D. [American Catholic Historical Association Docu- 
ments, Vol. I.] (Washington: Catholic University Press. 1933. Pp. 
xxxix, 456. $5.00.) 


This is the first volume in a series of documentary publications pro- 
jected by the American Catholic Historical Association. Properly enough, 
it deals with the diplomatic relations between the United States and the 
Papal States. By virtue of the Lateran Treaty the Vatican enjoys the 
principal rights and prerogatives of a sovereign state, possessing diplo- 
matic representatives at most of the capitals of the New and Old World. 
Fully accredited ambassadors and ministers are in turn resident in Rome, 
representing their respective nations at the Vatican Court. At the present 
time the single notable exception to this rule is the United States of 
America. In fact, so many years have elapsed since the closing of the 
American Legation in the Papal States that many have forgotten the fact 
it ever existed. Few scholars took an interest in this phase of diplomatic 
history and comparatively little was written on the subject. Consequently, 
a collection of material on as complete and accurate a scale as that 
prepared by Dr. Leo Francis Stock is of exceptional interest and value. 

The five Ministers (Jacob L. Martin acted as chargé d’affaires from 
April 1 to August 26, 1848) who represented the United States at the 
Court of Pius IX were: Lewis Cass, Jr. (January 6, 1849-November 27, 
1858); John P. Stockton (June 18, 1858-June 6, 1861); Alexander W. 
Randall (August 6, 1861-August 11, 1862); Richard M. Blatchford 
(August 11, 1862-October 6, 1863); and Rufus King (October 15, 1863- 
January 1, 1868). Rufus King had received a previous appointment to 
the same post on April 16, 1861, but was prevented from entering upon 
his duty by acceptance of a commission of brigadier-general in the Union 
forces. When Martin, the first diplomatic representative was appointed, 
James Buchanan was Secretary of State. Buchanan was followed by such 
celebrities as John M. Clayton, Daniel Webster, W. L. Marcy, Lewis Cass, 
and William H. Seward. The twenty-year period was eventful on both 
sides of the Atlantic, having been ushered in by the revolutionary outbreak 
in Italy and closing with the Civil War and the effort at reconstruction in 
the United States. 

In his very first instruction Secretary Buchanan, writing to the new 
chargé d'affaires, Jacob L. Martin, insisted on the twofold character of 
the Papal office, distinguishing between the Pope as “the head of the 
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Catholic Church” and the Pope as temporal ruler of the Papal States. 
Consequently, the Secretary of State directed that the efforts of the new 
chargé d@affaires “be devoted exclusively to the cultivation of the most 
friendly civil relations with the Papal Government, and to the extension 
of the commerce between the two countries.” The American government 
was evidently eager to expand its markets for cotton, rice, tobacco and 
grain in the papal dominions and welcomed any measures which would 
increase the navigation and commerce between the two countries. 

Lewis Cass, Jr., who succeeded Martin, was faced with a difficult situa- 
tion. Importuned on all sides to present his credentials to the provisional 
government set up under the leadership of Mazzini, he sent post-haste for 
further instructions. Dinners, seats at the opera and other civilities were 
showered upon him in order to secure the prestige which American recog- 
nition would certainly entail. The conduct of the American representative, 
however, remained scrupulously correct and his caution was rewarded when 
the Holy Father was restored to Rome by French intervention. 

With the resumption of normal business Cass attempted to further the 
commercial relations between the United States and the Papal States. He 
called the attention of Cardinal Della Genga to the heavy duty laid upon 
tobacco and represented that an extravagant tax of this nature was subject 
to the law of diminishing returns. In place of the restrictions, monopolies 
and impediments with which Itaiian commerce was burdened he suggested 
the formation of a commercial league, “in the nature of the German Zoll 
Verein.” In the course of a private audience with the Holy Father Cass 
was assured of the Pontiff’s gratitude for his good offices during the period 
of exile as well as of the consolation he received from the “expressions of 
sympathy and contributions of pecuniary assistance, which he had received 
from citizens of the United States, members of the Catholic religion, 
during the late disastrous events.’ 

It is interesting to note that Cass took the news of the reéstablishment 
of the Catholic hierarchy in England with entire equanimity. The authority 
asserted by the Pope’s letter, he observed, related to the Catholics of 
England “ not in their civic, but in their spiritual capacity, and interferes 
in no degree with the operation of the municipal law.” On these grounds 
the American representative felt free to disagree with the animadversions 
of Lord Palmerston and the British consul in Rome. 

Replying to the newspaper charge that the Pope had objected to services 
at a Protestant chapel in Rome, Cass wrote: “ Religious service continues 
to be held there on every Sunday, and, I have every reason to believe, that 
it will remain unmolested so long as no charge is established against it as 
a Missionary institution.’ He adds that his right to private worship at 
his residence had never been questioned. 

In mentioning the visit of Monsignor Bedini to the United States Cass 
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states that the mission should be interpreted as a “new and additional 
testimonial of the highly friendly and favorable sentiments entertained by 
Pius IX towards the Government and Institutions of the United States.” 
Subsequent correspondence in this series shows how sincere was the regret 
of responsible government officials that Monsignor Bedini had been sub- 
jected to “ annoyances, on the part of a few individuals, which have been 
discountenanced by the Government and very generally reprobated by our 
citizens.” Since the whole Bedini episode is to receive competent treat- 
ment at the hands of another scholar, the documentary evidence presented 
by Dr. Stock on this point is of great importance. 

An account of the visit of His Holiness, Pius IX, to the American 
College in Rome is given by the Minister who succeeded Cass, John P. 
Stockton. The latter, on his own authority, adds that this was said to 
be “the first occasion in which a pope has eaten in public for 50 years, 
and the only occasion in the history of the popedom where his Holiness 
has eaten in the presence of ladies.” The Holy Father told the American 
Minister he was most happy to meet him “in America.” 

During the Civil War the Holy See, although subjected to constant 
pressure from Southern representatives, never accorded any recognition 
to the Southern Confederacy. It was clear, however, that Pius IX would 
have welcomed an invitation to mediate between North and South. In- 
deed, he declared that “ mediation to be accepted must be tendered by a 
power so unimportant as to irritate neither the pride nor the sensitiveness 
of the American Nation. ...” On another occasion he said: “As to 
intervening in your affairs, I have no weapon left but this pen.” The 
Holy Father’s letter to Jefferson Davis, like the previous one to the 
Catholic Archbishops of New York and New Orleans, was written solely 
“in the interest of Peace and Humanity.” To be sure, he deprecated the 
war and desired that it might cease, but he added that “he could never, as 
a Christian and the head of the Catholic Church, lend any sanction or 
countenance, to the system of African slavery.” At the conclusion of 
the conflict the Pope expressed gratification that the Union had been 
preserved. 

A few years later, when Garibaldi was threatening Rome, Rufus King, 
the American Minister, was informed that “the presence of the American 
Ship of War at Civita Vecchia was highly desirable and that if the Pope 
felt compelled to abandon Rome he might seek a refuge in the United 
States.” In reply, King asserted that his country was “the home of civil 
and religious liberty, as well as the refuge of all who fled from political, 
and other troubles in the old world; and that his Holiness, should he see 
fit to go to the United States, would no doubt meet with a kind weleome 
and be left to pursue, unquestioned and unmolested, his great work as 
Head of the Catholic Church.” The American Secretary of State, William 


H. Seward approved of King’s response on this subject. 
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The volume concludes with the full correspondence between Seward and 
King relative to the closing of the Protestant Church in Rome. The 
facts are clearly brought out in these documents; “The truth being,” in 
the words of King, “that it has mot been interfered with, in any way; 
but on the contrary, we have been allowed, all the past season, to hold our 
services apart from the residence of the Minister and that for no other 
reason than that the Papal Court desired to show their good will 
towards the American Government and People.” It is not surprising 
that King declared that Congress, in refusing the appropriation for the 
Legation, had been “ misled by an utterly false report.” 

From this cursory account it must be apparent what a mine of rich 
material has been compiled by Dr. Stock in this first of two volumes on 
the diplomatic relations of the United States and the Papal States. The 
second volume is to illustrate the history of the American consuls in Rome, 
an epoch which dates from the appointment of the first United States 
consul to the Holy See in 1797. The two volumes will be indispensable 
reference works for every student of American history. 

Happily, the printing, paper and type of this first volume set a high 
standard of excellence for future publications of the American Catholie 
Historical Association. The Introduction is valuable to those readers 
who are not familiar with the literature Dr. Stock has presented on this 
subject in the form of periodical articles and pamphlets. The editing has 
been done according to sound canons of scholarly accuracy. The volume 
is a treasure-house of information on the relations of the United States 
and the Papacy. 

JOsEPH FRANCIS THORNING, S. J. 

Georgetown University. 


Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada Europeo-Americana: Appendice. Vols. 
I-VI. (Barcelona: Espasa-Calpe. 1905-1932. Pp. 9031.) 


The largest encyclopedia ever published is undoubtedly the Chinese 
Ku-kin t’u-shu tsi-ch’eng, a vast compilation comprising ten thousand 
books in 5,020 volumes under 6,109 general headings, which was printed 
at Peking in 1726, and reprinted after 1862. Compared with the great 
Chinese encyclopedia in more than five thousand printed volumes all 
encyclopedic works printed in Europe and America look rather small. 

The most voluminous encyclopedia produced in Europe is the French 
Encyclopédie méthodique, printed from 1782 to 1832 in 166 volumes of 
text and 51 volumes of plates. Almost equally as large is the German 
Allgemeine Encyclopaedie, edited by Ersch and Gruber. It was begun in 
1818 and completed in 1890 comprising 167 volumes. Next ranks in bulk 
the German Lezicon edited by Zedler in 68 volumes, from 1732 to 1754, 
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The great encyclopedic works of modern time are comparatively small, 
when compared with these older works. They range from twelve to thirty 
volumes. The only exception is the Spanish Enciclopedia Universal 
Ilustrada Europeo-Americana. It was published from 1905 to 1930 in 
seventy volumes, or to be precise, in seventy-two volumes, since the vols. 
XVIII and XXVIII comprise each two tomes. 

Every volume contains over 1,500 pages in octavo size with closely 
printed text. Each volume has on the average thirty-five colored plates 
besides numerous illustrations in the text. The whole work comprises 
109,254 printed pages with about 2,500 colored full page plates. 

Since the work was originally planned on a less extensive scale, the 
earlier volumes omitted much valuable matter or compressed it into a 
compact form. To fill up these gaps and to add new material which had 
accumulated, the editors followed up the completion of the work with the 
addition of an Appendix. The first six volumes covering the letters A-M 
appeared from 1930 to 1932. These additional volumes are of the same 
size as those of the general work; each comprises over 1,500 pages and the 
six volumes have an aggregate of 9,031 printed pages, and about 200 full- 
page colored plates. These supplementary volumes naturally resemble 
the other volumes in every detail of their make-up. 

This Spanish encyclopedia is like all modern works of this kind ar- 
ranged in alphabetical form. A very commendable feature of it is that all 
the general headings with the exception of proper nouns are translated 
into French, Italian, English, German, Portuguese, Catalan, and Esperanto. 
Great care was taken to give the etymological meaning of the words from 
Sanskrit, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, Arabic, the American Indian and other 
languages. 

The articles, even those of a general nature, are of moderate length. 
Accordingly the number of articles treated in this encyclopedia is by far 
more extensive than that in any other work of this kind. Naturally 
Spanish subjects find exhaustive treatment. Yet other subjects are not 
curtailed and are often better written than in any other encyclopedic 
work of modern times. As the title rightly implies, Spanish America 
comes in for a very large share of attention. And in this regard this 
Spanish encyclopedia is a welcome supplement to our modern works of 
universal knowledge. 

The articles are written by competent scholars from a Catholic view- 
point and embody the latest results of scientific researches. The editorial 
staff consisted of thirty-three scholars assisted by no less than 655 colla- 
borators (their names are printed at the end of vol. LXX.). In fact, this 
Spanish encyclopedia is an extensive Catholic encyclopedia and the 
largest and most up-to-date work of this kind published in any language. 
This big enterprise should serve as an inspiring example to our people. 
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If the people of Spain and Spanish-America were able to support such 
a great Catholic enterprise, the people of this country should find no 
difficulty to finance the revision of their great Catholic Encyclopedia. 


M. Lenuart, O. M. Cap. 
Westerville, O. 


Religion in Various Cultures. By Horace L. Friess and Herserr W. 
ScHNeEIDER. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1932. Pp. 
xxii, 586. $5.00.) 


This book is by its authors intended to be a guide for beginners in the 
study of religion, especially as religion has been a factor in the shaping 
of the life and organization of different cultures. Much of an historical 
character has, consequently, been presented, but summarily, to limit the 
size of the volume. For this reason, too, not all the outstanding religions 
were included in this survey. Phases of prehistoric religion and such 
survivals as the Dobuans of Melanesia, the Chukchees of Siberia, the Todas 
of India, precede the study of the more important religions—Shinto 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Greek worship, Judaism and Christianity. The 
work is, of course, wholly in tune with the prevalent materialistic science 
in which ideas become curiously confused, e. g., the section on the “ deifi- 
cation of Christ” belies much of what may be read in the Scriptures and 
the Fathers. Equally absurd are some of the historical disquisitions, be- 
sides being so utterly compressed that only one who is thoroughly con- 
versant with a period can follow through in comfort. The text often 
wanders, does not come to the point, not stating developments concisely. 
Unless the text is intended to be symbolical of the fact that the Church 
Fathers, both eastern and western, had neither the time nor the energy to 
spare from their controversies with heretics and pagans to formulate a 
philosophical and theological system of Christian belief, some other pages 
ought to be rewritten. Errors are numerous, e.g., on one page (359) one 
reads: the German monarchs became emperors in 912; Gregory VII 
denied the investment of bishops to the secular authorities in 1057; the 
temporal power culminated in the pontificate of Boniface VIII. Early 
western artistic developments also are confused. In one page we leap 
into the twelfth century, overlooking the important developments of the 
Carolingian and Saxons periods. Thus, the Last Judgment at Chartres 
is, indeed, noted; not a word, however, about the importance of the Reiche- 
nau portrayal. Similarly, the intellectual activity of the period between 
St. Augustine and Charlemagne is passed over without a word. In one 
page we also cover the period from Erigena to Peter Lombard with passing 
notice only of Aleuin and Anselm. Not less sketchy is the section on 
medieval mysticism; apparently before St. Bernard, Hildegard, the two 
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Victorines, Hugh and Richard, there was nothing, and after them also 
nothing until the days of Eckhart, Tauler, Suso. In brief, we think, the 
authors have attempted too much; have like so many others in fields allied 
to history, taken what is first to hand without very close examination of its 
value and without allowing for historical developments in a field. Never- 
theless we look forward to the volume they hope to bring out in the future 
which will deal with Islam, the native religions of China and those of 
the near-eastern civilizations, presumably, the Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 


and others. 
F. J. TscHan. 


Penna. State College. 


Thought and Letters in Western Europe A.D. 500-900. By M. L. W. 
LaIstNER, Professor of Ancient History in Cornell University. (New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh; the Dial Press. 1931. Pp. ix, 354.) 


In this account, which, with a final chapter on vernacular literature more 
deprecatingly offered than it deserves, covers the Latin literature from 
Boethius to the decline of the Carolingian period, special use has been 
made, among other researches, of the work of Max Mantitius: Geschichte 
der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters. Three introductory chapters 
survey determining conditions in the Christian attitude toward pagan edu- 
cation and the relations of the Empire to the Church, which account for 
the special characteristics of Christian literature in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The other two parts of the volume deal in greater detail, and 
with spec:al attention to the variations in cultural development in the 
Frankish realms, in Spain, Italy and the British Isles, with Latin litera- 
ture subsequent to St. Augustine and St. Jerome and previous to the 
Ottonian renaissance. Among the matters to which careful examination is 
given, is the question of knowledge of Greek by the earlier medieval 
writers. Dr. Laistner’s general conclusion is that only John Scotus, Ana- 
stasius and the Venerable Bede can in any sense be called Greek scholars; 
that a small number outside this group had some elementary knowledge 
of the language; that Traube’s view that frequent use of Greek expres- 
sions is apt to point to Irish authorship or associations, still holds its own; 
but that in the larger number of instances the use of Greek words was a 
mannerism made possible by culling glossaries and quoting from earlier 
Latin writers, in order to create the impression of learning. Gregory the 
Great, it is suggested on the contrary, must have known more Greek than 
would be inferred from the style and the cultural attitude he adopted. 
In this connection the contrast between the attitude toward antique culture 
of Boethius and Cassiodorus and Cassian on the one hand, and that of 
Pope St. Gregory I on the other, is referred less to any irreconcilable con- 
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flict of principle, than to the increasingly heavy administrative and judi- 
cial responsibilities that devolved on the higher clergy with the decline of 
imperial .power in the West. St. Gregory’s censure of a bishop for his 
scholarly labors, observes Dr. Laistner, is based primarily on the considera- 
tion that a bishop had no leisure for studies not likely to be of direct aid 
to pastoral work (p. 80). Reference is made to St. Augustine’s earlier 
difficulties in arriving at any clear and consistent attitude toward pagan 
letters. Dr. Laistner pronounces St. Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana 
(which was completed in the ripe period of the Retractationes) as St. 
Augustine’s “profoundest contribution to educational theory, which, 
however different its approach and content, can rank with the best that 
Plato, Isocrates and Cicero had uttered on the subject” (p. 31). 

As an introductory handbook to early Latin literature the survey is ad- 
mirable, presenting the status of questions recently discussed without ven- 
turing on rash generalizations or giving continued currency to the besetting 
presumptions to which approaches to the literature of the “ Dark Ages” 
are so liable. The obscurity of the passage in which Pope Zacharias cen- 
sures the opinions of the Scot, Fergil, who believed in the sphericity of 
the earth, but taught other things as well, is admitted, and Dr. Laistner 
remarks that far more has been made of the incident than the evidence 
warrants. The persistence of the semi-Pelagian heresy, even in the time 
of Bede, is noted; though it is a careless use of words to call the decision 
of the Council of Orange in 529 a “ compromise ” because it left something 
for the Church to do when she later condemned the Jansenists. Note is 
made of the fact that no controversy arose out of the debate on the 
Eucharist between Radbertus and Ratramn; that the treatise of Radbertus 
was “probably” approved by the great majority of theologians, and 
that Ratramn’s views needed no formal condemnation at that time since 
indeed they aroused no interest (p. 273). The kindly satire of Theo- 
dulfus, and the genuineness of the classical spirit in his verse; the poetic 
gifts of Aleuin and Walafrid, and the contributions to hymnology of 
Lactantius, Notker Balbulus and others are given critical appraisal. Dr. 
Laistner thinks Notker’s merit as a poet has been over-rated because of 
the local pride of St. Gall, and because of his contributions to liturgical 
hymnology. The sequence, he surmises, was of much earlier origin than in 
Notker’s time. 

Altogether, the Latin literature of the early Middle Ages is exhibited as 
reflecting lack of final adjustment between the claims of secular culture 
and secular power on the one hand, and the claims of the spirituality on 
the other. Discussions on these questions there were, but they did not 
admit of the decisions embodied in the action of Pope Gregory VII, or the 
conciliary decrees under Innocent III. Alcuin could not take the serene 
and comprehensive view of intellectual interests that was later possible to 
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John of Salisbury or Otto of Freising, and in his later years distrusted 
too much the worldly knowledge of which he had been under Charlemagne 
the zealous promoter. John Scotus and Ratramn, in setting forth their 
unorthodox views, were confronted, not by lack of intellectual apprecia- 
tion, nor yet by vigilant ecclesiastical tribunals, but by readers who found 
their theories too thin and remote for use in a hard struggle of life; and 
when councils condemned John they dismissed his writings as “old wives’ 
fables.” The relations of the Church and the Empire were as yet too new 
to be crucially strained, and Charlemagne, though strongly inclined to the 
iconoclasm of the earlier Isaurian, yielded to the tradition of the sym- 
bolic art of the Catacombs. The early Middle Ages illustrate in a special 
way the parsimony, yet the sufficiency for the oceasion, of the Church in 
defining doctrine. A survey like that of Dr. Laistner, by its judicious 
and restrained presentation of the literature of this period, does a distinct 
service to students desirous of seeing removed the obscurity that has 
so long darkened the “dark” ages. 
W. T. M. Gamsie. 
Washington, D. 


La, Fin du Moyen Age. Vol. II in two parts: La desagrégation du monde 
medieval (1285-1453); L’annonce des temps nouveaux (1453-1492). 
Par HENRI PirENNE, AUGUSTIN RENAUDET, EpouARD Prerroy, MARCEL 
HANDELSMAN, and Louis HatpHen. (Paris: Librairie Félix Alean. 
1931. Pp. 569, 324. 60 and 35 fr.) 


To the publishers of this outstanding work an apology is due for the 
unavoidably belated appearance of this recension for which neither the 
editors of this Review nor the reviewer are responsible. The present 
volume, the seventh of the admirable series “Peuples et Civilizations ” 
which is being published under supervision of Messrs. Louis Halphen and 
Philip Sagnac, though embodying the contributions of five collaborators, 
betrays—thanks to editorial sagacity, but slight traces of unevenness in 
style or in allocation of space to the components of medieval history. In 
connection with the preceding volumes (Vol. V, Les Barbares; Vol. VI, 
L’Essor de L’Europe) La Fin du Moyen Age completes the best and most 
satisfactory synthesis, known to the reviewer, of the immense sum total 
of modern research-material in this particular field; and it is this sovereign 
command of all the latest literature on the Middle Ages which merits 
unstinted admiration and praise. Excellent, if very succinct, synopses of 
the pertinent publications are given in an extensive footnote accompany- 
ing the opening of every chapter. The authors do not confine themselves 
at all to the political history of the time; every historical factor and 
especially the intellectual and spiritual values that enter into the making 
of history receive an unusually well-balanced share of attention and 
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treatment. Some of the best papers we have ever read on the development 
of the so-called medieval mind are to be found in these pages; all of them 
reveal astonishingly and almost disconcertingly wide and well-assimilated 
reading. Notwithstanding which we find it difficult to form an estimate 
of the Weltanschauung of the authors. That dispassionate objectivity has 
been striven after is made insistently and almost painfully evident: 
throughout the considerable bulk of this closely printed, bi-partite volume 
not one malicious or even disrespectful stricture is attached to the ten 
thousand details which have so often given facile “ piquancy” to the 
writings of many non-Catholic medievalists. But this very impartiality, 
this frigidly objective marshalling of apparently well-documented facts 
produces a formidable indictment of the Zeitgeist and the increasing 
mundanity of outlook among the leaders of Church and State as function- 
ing towards the close of the Middle Ages. It is a world in decay and dis- 
integration—peculiarly parallel to our own problematic days—of which a 
fascinating and terrifying panorama is painted. And herein lies, perhaps, 
the chief value of this remarkable work: it is an alluring challenge to 
orthodox scholarship towards revision or refutation. 

No attempt at this can be made within these strictly limited paragraphs. 
We merely point out a few inaccuracies in Franciscan history to the im- 
portance of which a rare evaluation has been given. Page 31, the pro- 
cedure against and the penalties inflicted upon Roger Bacon are stated too 
definitely and positively. The whole subject must be considered adhuc 
sub judice; here especially Thorndike’s history of experimental science 
(cited elsewhere) should have been consulted, p. 32, “la solitude de la 
Greccia” should read “de Greccio”; p. 33, it was not through the bull 
Exiit in 1279 that the temporalities of the Order of Minors were handed 
over to the Church; this had happened already in 1245. (Cf. Holzapfel, 
Handbuch, p. 29); p. 58 (also 98), the articles of Dmitrewski in Arch. 
Franc. Hist., 1924 and 1925, have been inexcusably passed over by the 
authors. In fact, this standard source work, the Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum seems to be quite unknown to them. Page 60, the Bull Exivi 
appeared May 6, 1312. The details about Segarelli (pp. 60-1) are con- 
fused and misleading; the German provincial councils proceeded against, 
and condemned, a totally different species of German Beghards. The litera- 
ture given p. 72 is entirely too scanty: here again the Arch. Franc. Hist. 
(articles by Alban Heysse in vol. X, 103-74, XI, 251-69 and of Mercati, 
XX, 260-304) would have furnished valuable material. The latter article 
also on Rainalduccio (as it should read instead of Rainaluccio) of Corvaro. 
So also on pp. 76, 100, 102: the Bull of Benedict XII was not properly 
directed against the Fraticelli; its object was the transformation of the 
Order of Friars Minor into a regular monastic order. In this it did not 
sueceed and it soon fell into desuetude. The report on the beginning of 
the Observant movement (p. 116) is quite inadequate. Probably the 
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articles of Michael Bihl on Michael of Cesena and of Livarius Oliger 
on Bonagrazia of Begamo (Vols. XII and XXIII of the Arch. France. 
Hist.) appeared too late to be utilized by the authors. 


Epwin J. AuWEILER, O. F. M. 
Catholic University of America. 


A History of the Work of the Cistercians in Yorkshire (1131-1300). By 
Francis A. MuLuin. (Washington: Catholic University of America. 
1932. Pp. xi, 131.) 


This study was submitted as a doctoral dissertation to the Catholie 
University of America. 

It deals with the work of the Cistercian monks in Yorkshire during the 
Middle Ages, describing the religious, social, political, and economic in- 
fluences of those pioneers of civilization upon their age. The author states 
(p. 107 that he does not intend “to trace the history of those monastic 
houses during the two centuries” preceding the final suppression in the 
sixteenth century. Nevertheless he devotes many pages to accounts of the 
activities of the Cistercians during those two last centuries. In fact some 
of the richest sources used are records compiled in the fifteenth century 
(pp. 111-113). 

This monograph deals with the eight abbeys established by the Cister- 
cians in Yorkshire from 1131 to 1150 which continued to exist till up to the 
suppression in the years 1536 to 1540. The story of each house is a 
repetition of a series of the same misfortunes: “ desolation, privation, dis- 
persal, plunder, hunger, cold, oppression, betrayal, persecution ” (p. 21). 

The author does not produce a mass of new and unpublished documents. 
Yet he uses the available material to good advantage, presenting it in a 
new light and a better historical setting. By his sympathetic inte | -etation 
certain facts take on a more truthful aspect. The accumulation of vast 
lands and the appropriation of churches cannot be attributed to greed but 
were inspired by honorable, even at times, lofty motives (pp. 9-10, 30-33). 
The common charge that the Cistercians accumulated immense wealth to 
the detriment of religious discipline is disposed of effectively. It is true that 
there were years when different houses were rich and prosperous and 
eagerly displayed their wealth in sumptuous buildings. Yet this affluence 
was generally of short duration. There were too many causes in operation 
which despoiled the monks of their fruits of labor: incessant raids by the 
Seots, enormous drops in the value of money, lack of business management, 
wastefulness and extravagance on the part of the monks, famines, floods, 
diseases among the live stock, blights, plagues, floods, droughts and failure 
of all crops, but worse than all these together were the exactions by the 
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kings, popes, the superiors of the Order and the restrictive laws of Parlia- 
ment and finally the burden of hospitality to kings and noblemen with 
great numbers of attendants and horses (pp. 21, 39-41, 54-65, 89-92). 
Some houses were driven to the extremity of borrowing money from Jews 
at the rate of sixty per cent (p. 41). 

The Cistercians of Yorkshire found it necessary to engage in the wool 
business. The vast extent of their estates, the produce of their large flocks 
of sheep, their large sales of wool and the extensive commerce they carried 
on gave them a prominence as wool growers and traders. They sold their 
wool to the ordinary merchants who were mostly Italians, Danes, Spaniards 
and Germans. Much of their wool, however, was sold to the native weavers 
for the manufacture of cloth. Some of their wool was used by them- 
selves for the making of their own cloth, but they never engaged in cloth 
manufacture as a trade (pp. 36-66). 

Yet wool-growing was not the predominant occupation of the Cister- 
cians: they carried on, besides, general farming on a large scale. They 
turned the waste lands into fertile fields, made corn grow where thistles 
had spread unchecked, raised all kinds of cereals, filled the meadows with 
large herds of cattle, stocked the uplands with sheep, made dairying a 
thriving business, planted fruit-trees, dammed the rivers and improved the 
streams, and built the roads. Besides, they taught the neighboring peas- 
ants scientific farming by their example: they used the best seeds, raised 
the best stock, and gave the best care to the soil; they were always experi- 
menting with the cultivation of new kinds of plants, herbs and seeds, and 
grafting of fruit-trees. England is indebted to the Cistercians in the 
Middle Ages “for its finer wool, improved breed of horses, superior 
farming” and the “agrarian movement that in the course of four or five 
centuries converted most of northern England and Scotland from unused 
wilderness into sheepruns” (pp. 69-73). 

The Cistercian monasteries became, moreover, the technical schools for 
training skilled laborers. The stonemasons, the smiths, the waggoners, 
carpenters, tanners, metal workers, the miners, millers, bakers, cooks, for- 
esters, plumbers, tailors, barbers, brewers, even the hedgers, ditchers, 
gardeners, makers of faggots, dairymen learned each the lessons of their 
peculiar craft from the monks (pp. 76-79). In this way the Cistercians 
promoted industry besides their commerce and agriculture. 

The large monastic institutions of the Cistercians became also power- 
ful agencies in the process of economic sanitation of Northern England. 
Each monastery proved in fact a great industrial center by the employment 
of large numbers of hired laborers on the farms, in the barns and stables, 
in the gardens and kitchens. In addition to this large class of common 
laborers the Cistercians employed a number of officials who served as 
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stewards, bailiffs, receivers or auditors. All these men and women were 
being paid good wages (pp. 74-79). 

In the political field the Cistercians exercised for more than two centuries 
a considerable influence over the king and the national government. The 
abbots would rank with the earls and barons, would be present in con- 
vocations, synods, the king’s councils and would sit in Parliament. The 
monks proved powerful protectors of the oppressed people and often 
served as legates of the king in the interest of peace to be established 
among warring clans (pp. 82-85). 

Yet perhaps greater was the social influence of the Cistercians. One- 
fourth of the revenues of their monasteries was applied to dispensing 
hospitality and another fourth to the charitable relief of widows, orphans, 
the sick and repairs of monastery and church. They did not only give 
alms to the poor at the gate, but kept a hospital at the gate for the relief 
of the poor of the neighborhood and for the travellers. The monks kept 
free dispensaries and were the only medical practitioners in those northern 
districts (pp. 86-93). 

The Order of Cistercians was no teaching Order; in fact the constitu- 
tions of the Order inhibited the education of seculars. Yet the members 
of the Order received a good education, as is well attested by a long line 
of scholars produced in the course of time and by a great number of 
attorneys who represented and defended their monasteries at the assizes, 
the manorial courts, the king’s exchequer and the Roman court (pp. 96- 
106). 

Yet the Cistercians were first and above all monks who engaged in these 
multitudinous secular activities for a higher and religious end. Striving 
for Christian perfection and attainment of sanctity was the goal set to 
all who joined their ranks. The prime occupation of a Cistercian was 
prayer, spiritual reading, practice of self-denial and poverty and manual 
labor. It is one of the many good points brought out by the author who 
stresses this relizious aspect and disproves the contentions of many histo- 
rians who would regard the Cistercians as no more than wordly business- 
men (pp. 4, 22-30). : 

The present study of Father Mullin is an eminently scholarly work. 
You seldom come across statements which you may be inclined to challenge. 
The material could be better assorted in some sections; lengthy quotations 
cause needless repetitions. Among the minor slips which crept in, the 
inconsistency and mistakes in German titles of books may be instanced. 
While the author gave much space to the literary productions of Ailred 
of Rievaulx, he undervalued the worth of Richard Swineshed (p. 103) 
who surely was the greatest scholar among the Cistercians of Yorkshire. 
Under the corrupted name of Suiseth his work on mathematics, Calcula- 
tionum opus, was printed as early as the year 1477 and passed, up to 
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1520, through seven editions being used as a textbook at the universities 
of Europe. Yet these few flaws do not detract from the eminent value of 
this study which is every way does give credit to the University which 
accepted it as a dissertation. 


JoeEN M. Lennart, O. M. Cap. 
Westerville, O. 


Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. V: The Indian Empire, 
1858-1918, Edited by H. H. Dopwetu, A.M. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1932. Pp. xxiv, 660.) 


This fifth volume of the History of the British Empire is also the sixth 
volume of the Cambridge (University) History of India. It contains 
thirty-three chapters, a bibliography, and, in addition to an index, a 
chronological summary. The chapters are arranged in four main divisions 
as follows: (1) the Administrative Development, 1818-1856; (2) the 
Administrative Development, 1858-1918; (3) the Foreign Policy, 1858- 
1918, (4) the Political Development, 1858-1919. Of the thirty-three 
chapters, twenty are contributed by four writers, Sir Verney Lovett of 
Oxford University, who is responsible for ten chapters; Mr. Dodwell 
(editor-in-chief) of London University from whose pen there are three 
chapters; from Sir Richard Burn of Indian Civil Service, four chapters; 
and three, from the late Mr. Edwards of the same Indian Service. 

Unless these four gentlemen were trained at Cambridge University, it 
seems that that institution contributes a name but nothing else in these 
twenty chapters. Looking at it from another angle, out of the thirty-three 
chapters, no less than twenty-five are from persons who have spent some 
considerable time in India, which in itself constitutes a pleasing aspect 
in the case of this volume, in that at least it is not a product of that arid, 
but arduous field of compilation from other authors, devoid of that inter- 
pretation which alone comes from personal knowledge of country and 
people. 

The chapter by Dr. Rice Holmes is disappointing on account of what 
he leaves unsaid, or is absent from the story. Indeed, this feeling is 
increased from a study (p. 618) of the bibliography, this apparently 
being considered sufficient and authoritative. None the less, the reader 
cannot be satisfied by the statement, “That only by special permission ” 
are the papers of the “The Secret and Military Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India” made accessible to students. Are we to understand that 
the military documents of a mutiny in 1857, seventy-six years ago, are 
so terrible in their details, that their publication would be harmful to the 
Indian and British Governments in 1930-3? This attitude argues an un- 
reasonableness on the part of the London India Office and Government 
offices in India. 
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Again, why no reference to the letters of Queen Victoria, especially the 
letter in Lytton Strachey’s volume on the queen (p. 262), in which the 
royal writer “shares his feelings (Lord Canning’s) of sorrow and indig- 
nation at the unchristian spirit shewn, also, to a great extent here, by the 
public towards India in general.” So, also, there is missing a considera- 
tion of the attitude assumed by Lord Beaconsfield, so plainly displayed 
in Vol. IV, chap. 5, on India 1857-58, wherein will be found details and 
quotations from his damaging speech in the House of Commons on July 
27th, 1859; as, also, his speech at Newport, Pagnell, on September 30th, 
of the same year, which is well worth quoting: “I protest against meeting 
atrocities with atrocities”; again, “that the people of England had 
undergone some sudden change and that instead of bowing before the 
name of Jesus, we were preparing to revive the worship of Moloch.” 

Similarly, there is no notice of Sir Henry Cotton’s writings, nor those 
of Mrs. Coppland’s, who escaped from Gwalior. These omissions are 
remarkable, and seem to indicate that even now British writers fear to 
place on record the other side of the shield—the native and local feelings 
of the Indians. Indeed, the terrible punishments meted out during the 
mutiny are not chronicled or commented upon as they should be, unless, 
the citation on p. 163 of the action of Sir Hector Munro, as related by 
Broome, is to be considered sufficient. This is a dangerous policy in a 
publication attempting to pose as an authoritative and documented chron- 
icle of a great tragedy, but a still greater opportunity to rebuild on 
surer foundations the undoubted and outstanding example of the genius 
for government of the British people has thereby been missed. 

The chapter upon Foreign Policy in Central Asia is entirely too 
sketchy, for in some twenty-seven to twenty-eight pages it is not possible 
to deal with Central Asian politics and their more immediate implica- 
tions over the period of 1858 to 1921. Especially, the extremely insidi- 
ous penetrating of Persia, of Bokhara, and of Khiva by Bolshevist propa- 
gandists; and the effect on Afghanistan and Persia of these subtle influ- 
ences, part of which, it is true, can be seen in the Third Afghan War, 
cited on p. 430. 

The gradual development of a system of district government is clearly 
set out by Messrs. Lovett and Edwards in the section dealing with the 
administrative development of 1858 to 1918, indicating that the local, 
yet diversified needs, at least, were studied in some detail; but the same 
cannot be said of the progress of education in India. This still lags 
behind the West and Japan. Of the later developments, the attention 
given to the all India Muslim League is too scanty for the importance of 
the movement and the forces lying behind and controlled by leaders, who, 
after all, do speak for over sixty-six millions of people domiciled in India. 

It is curious to note that the name of Gandhi has but one reference 
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given in the volume, and on the page (581) the comments are upon Mr. 
Gandhi’s work in South Africa and the recruitment of industrial labour 
for Natal. Surely a peculiarly inapt contribution concerning Mr. Gandhi 
and his work in India, in passive resistance to Government as at present 
constituted. 

The main criticism still must be that government officials tend too often 
to laud the system of which they have been a part and suffer from a con- 
venient blindness to its defects which are so obvious to the bystander. 
The main blot of British rule in India has been and is its unpardonable 
neglect of education and its inefficiency in protecting Indians when seek- 
ing employment outside the Indian Peninsula. These two facts serve as 
a challenge to British forms of government and justice, for which a more 
complete answer must in the near future be found. 


Boyp CARPENTER. 
Georgetown University. 


Las Misiones Franciscanas en China. By the Rev. Fr. Severtano Auco- 
BENDAS, O.F.M. (Madrid: Archivo Ibero-Americano. 1933. Pp. 
384. $1.50.) 


The aim of the author in writing this book was to contribute to the true 
history of the missions in China during the second half of the seventeenth 
century. In doing so, he presents a series of valuable documents so far 
unknown, the letters of Fr. Bonaventure Ibdiiez, a Franciscan missionary 
in China for twenty years. 

In the Introduction, Fr. Aleobendas deals, in four chapters, with the 
following points: Political position of China in the second half of the 
seventeenth century; State of Christianity in China from 1644 to 1700; 
Personality of Fr. Ibéfiez as a missionary; and the Writings of Fr. Ibéiiez. 

The Ming dynasty, which for more than two centuries had ruled the 
Chinese empire, fell under the rude attacks of the Tartarian princes or 
the Tsing dynasty. The struggle between these two dynasties, the former 
fighting to retain its supremacy and the latter to occupy the throne, covers 
the whole period. Fr. Alcobendas offers an exact appreciation of these 
events in their relation to the history of the missions. It is self-evident 
that with the continuous dissensions among the rulers, the Church was not 
in the best position for working. Nevertheless, in the first years and in 
the places occupied by the Tsing dynasty religion was respected and the 
missionaries were able to work unmolested. There were two persecutions 
against the Christians in this period; one in 1645, promoted by the Man- 
darin of Fo-gan, thinking the new dynasty contrary to the mission; the 
second in 1664 by the astronomers Yam Quam Siem and Unsing Huen, 
who were angered because the Jesuit, Fr. Schall had been officially ap- 
pointed director of the astronomical observatory. 
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Fr. Alcobendas sketches admirably the personality of Fr. Ibdfiez as a 
missionary. The author describes also the foundation of the Franciscan 
mission and tells how the zeal of Fr. Ibéiiez was rewarded by the extension 
of the mission to six different provinces: Kuang-tung, Kuang-si, Fu-kien, 
Nan-kin, Tche-kiang and Chang-tung. In the fourth chapter Fr. Alco- 
bendas enumerates the writings of Fr. Ibdfiez, regretting very much the 
loss of some of them. 

The second part consists of the documents of Fr. Ibdiiez, so far unpub- 
lished. They are 45 in all, of which 43 are letters and 2 reports. With 
apostolic sincerity Fr. Ibdiiez relates in his letters the innumerable ob- 
stacles he had to overcome previous to his admittance to China, as well 
as the difficulties that arose afterwards, not only from the natives, who 
resented foreign influence, but also from the Portuguese merchants estab- 
lished there. The condition of the natives, their customs, morals, religion 
and mode of living, can be appreciated by reading these documents. 

In order to make his book a valuable one for everybody interested in 
history, Fr. Aleobendas adds a third part, which contains several documents 
heretofore unpublished which relate to Fr. Ibaéiiez and his time, and which 
give a closer and more exact picture of this famous Franciscan missionary. 
The book of Fr. Aleobendas, a very valuable one, should be read by all 
who are interested in the extension of the Catholic Church, because of its 
historical soundness and comprehensive treatment of the missions in 
general and the Franciscan missions in particular. 


Dominic Atonso, O. F. M. 
S8t. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


The Black Death and Men of Learning. By ANNA MontTGOoMERY CAMP- 
BELL. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1931. Pp. xii, 210.) 


Most of us have formed our opinion of the effect on the world of the 
fourteenth century Black Death visitation on the dictum of the Dom 
Gasquet that it was the real beginning of the modern era. That he 
applied, in a more specific way to religion and morality, Hecker’s half a 
century earlier generalization, and thus popularized the notion which 
others easily extended to other fields and the whole subsequent history of 
European civilization, Miss Anna Montgomery Campbell succinctly shows 
in her Introduction (p. 4). This judgment regarding the greatest plague 
in recorded medical history is sustainable only on the theory, contrary to 
the opinion originally broached by Honiger, that its immediate effect on 
the Europe of the latter half of the fourteenth century was such as to 
break down the orderly continuity of cultural development. Now the task 
of real scholarship to lay before the judicious reader a collection of facts 
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hitherto unknown or not coincidently considered, Miss Campbell, in a 
very readable treatise of some 200 pages, clouded with none of the cob- 
webs that sometimes cling about scholarly screeds, undertakes to do in 
regard to the Black Death “as it effected the intellectual classes (i. e., of 
the time), and the fields in which they labored.” She recognizes, quite 
rightly, and frankly so informs the reader (p. ix), that genuinely 
documented references are best and most reliably arrived at through 
contemporary medical treatises and the records kept and retained in such 
institutions as the universities; and these matters fill well four-fifths of 
her text: Chapters II and III, the Plague Tractates of 1348-1350, their 
authors and contents; and Chapter VI, the effects of the pestilence 
upon the universities and education. The intervening short chapters, 
especially that treating of the effects on politics, law, and the Church, are 
necessarily more inferential in nature, since they depend on collaboration 
of widely scattered references in literature and historical works, and thus 
lie rather outside the limits of investigation set by the author. In general, 
Miss Campbell has presented a creditable mass of hitherto uncorrelated 
facts, and supplied a helpful bibliography, for both of which contributions 
to the knowledge of the outgoing Middle Ages serious readers should be 
grateful. Naturally, when she makes interpretations and deductions of her 
own, as she must perforce do from time to time, they are necessarily sub- 
ject to the revision and criti¢ism of each individual reader; but these ex- 
cursus into the realms of interpretative ratiocination are not too frequent 
or necessarily too variant from generally accepted views to spoil for any 
one the value of her objective presentation of the effects of the Great 
Pestilence on the learning and scholarship of the day. While she regards 
the dire visitation as a setback to the course of European civilization (cf. 
the last sentence of her book), her documented evidence proves that the 
race then, as generally, knew how to draw good from evil by the renewed 
interest in medical science and the upbuilding of the universities to refill 
the depleted ranks of the clergy and learned men. 

Miss Campbell’s study is the first of a series of publications made 
possible for the History of Science Society by a grant of money for the 
purpose by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The size and typo- 
graphical makeup of the book, inducive of comfortable and easy reading, 
promises well for the series, if the editors will exercise the same careful 
prevision of manuscript material submitted for publication that is 
evidenced in regard to the initial volume. 

Francis J. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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Catholic Mission Literature: a, Handlist. By StepHEN JAMES MEREDITH 
Brown, 8.J. [Catholic Bibliographical Series, No. 3.] (Dublin: 
Central Catholic Library. 1932. Pp. viii, 105. 2s. paper; 3s. 6 d. 
buckram. ) 


This selected list of approximately 1,000 items will serve as an intro- 
duction to the modern mission literature printed from 1850 to 1931. 
Since three-fourths of the books were issued since 1900, the majority are 
not to be found in Streit’s Bibliotheca Missionum (Aachen, Franziskus 
Xaverius Missionsverein, 1916-1931, 7 vols., in progress), of which only 
the volumes dealing with American mission literature are brought past 
1900. “The period covered by the literature here gathered extends roughly 
from the rise of the great missionary orders . . . in the thirteenth century 
to our own days.” Entries are classified under headings like: “ Works 
on the missions in general,” Accounts of particular missions, “ Missionary 
orders, congregations, etc.” One section is devoted to North America, 
(pp. 47-53). This part seems unbalanced; for example, there are three 
books on Catherine Tegakwitha and none on Rev. Louis Hennepin or 
Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli. The lack of a subject index to the many 
‘seattered biographies makes checking this list very difficult. 

One commendable feature is a five-page list of seventy-two mission 
periodicals, “our best means of keeping in touch with life in the mission 
field.” The mission historian, however, must regret that the compiler did 
not furnish more data on each periodical, such as the date of founding 
and perhaps also the location of some complete sets. The Union List of 
Serials and its Supplements (N. Y., Wilson, 1927-1931) which gives brief 
notes on place, publisher, publication dates, changes of title and especially 
locations of volumes of serials in American libraries, mentions only 
twenty-three of these seventy-two periodicals. Libraries which contributed 
their holdings to this cooperative finding list (seven of 225 contributors 
are Catholic) seem to have regarded mission periodicals as unworthy of 
preservation. These lacunae should be brought to the attention of 
Catholic librarians in particular. 

EvGeNE P. Witaina. 


St. Thomas College, 
Scranton, Penn. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The AMERICAN CATHOLIC Historical AssociaTioNn will hold its four- 
teenth annual meeting concurrently with that of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association under the auspices of His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, D.D., and the Duquesne University, at Pitts- 
burgh, December 27-29, 1933. His Excellency has graciously accepted the 
honorary chairmanship of the Pittsburgh Arrangements Committee, and 
the Very Rev. J. J. Callahan, C.S.Sp., LL. D., President of Duquesne 
University, the honorary vice-chairmanship. J. Rogers Flannery, Esq., 
has been elected chairman of this same committee. The headquarters for 
the meeting will be at the Hotel William Penn. Six papers on Catholic 
aspects of the philosophy of history will be read by the Most Reverend 
Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, the Rev. Dr. Patrick F. 
Barry, of Huntington, L.I., the Very Rev. Dr. Felix Fellner, 0. 8.B., 
St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Beatty, Pa., the Rev. Dr. Moorhouse F. X. 
Millar, 8.J., Fordham University, the Rev. Dr. Paul C. Perrotta, 0. P., 
Providence College, and the Rev. Gerald Groveland Walsh, S.J., Ph. D., 
of Woodstock College, Maryland. The two Associations will hold a joint 
subscription banquet, at which the Rev. Dr. Charles C. Miltner, C.8.C., 
President of the Philosophical Association, and Dr. Constantine E. 
McGuire, President of the Historical Association, will read their presi- 
dential addresses. 


The Very Rev. Dr. Charles L. Souvay, C.M., former president of 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., an active member of the American 
Catholic Historical Association, for some years one of the advisory editors 
of the Review, and a frequent contributor to its pages, has been elected 
Superior General of the Vincentian Fathers. Father Souvay succeeds the 
Very Rev. Francois Verdier, to whom he has been American assistant 
for the last year. 

The Very Rev. Samuel Knox Wilson, §.J., has been named president 
of Loyola University, Chicago. Dr. Wilson is a contributor to the Review, 
and is the author of a history text which is widely used in Catholic schools. 


The Rev. Dr. Herman J. Heuser of Overbrook Seminary, Philadelphia, 
died August 22, in his eighty-third year. He is remembered best as the 
founder and editor of the Ecclesiastical Review. His writings include 
many works in the fields of theology, philosophy, and history. 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1934 grants in 
aid of research and post-doctoral fellowships for training and research 
in the humanities. The grants are in two categories: small grants, not 
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exceeding $300, and larger grants, not exceeding $1,000. Applicants for 
grants must possess the doctorate or its equivalent, and must be actually 
in need of the desired assistance and unable to secure it from other 
sources. The grants are made for specific purposes (other than living 
expenses or in lieu of salary), such as travel, photostats, secretarial 
assistance, ete., in connection with projects of research actually under way. 
The fellowships have a basic stipend of $1,800, to which allowances for 
travel, expenses of research, and other purposes may be added. Applicants 
must have the doctorate, must not be more than 35 years of age, and 
must have demonstrated unmistakable aptitude for constructive research. 
Information respecting grants and fellowships, as well as application 
blanks, may be secured from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. All applications must be filed 
by December 15, 1933, and awards will be announced in March, 1934. 


Recent publications of the Macmillan Company include: Forerunners 
of the North American Migrations, a study in the motives of the early 
explorers, 1492-1806, by Professor John B. Brebner; and Ancient Italy 
and Modern Religion, the Hibbert Lectures for 1932, by Professor Robert 
S. Conway. Mr. Michael Williams’ interpretation of the Catholic Church 
in Action is promised by the same publisher in December. The Counter- 
Reformation, a history of the Catholic revival, 1550-1600, by B. J. Kidd, 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford, has appeared. 


The July-December number of the Archivum Historicum Societatis Iesu 
contains four articles, two previously unedited texts, six miscellaneous 
notes, thirty pages of reviews, and a supplement to Jesuit bibliography 
for 1931. Father Sebastian Tromp discusses the contents and chronology 
of some of the unpublished MSS. of St. Robert Bellarmine’s Louvain 
lectures. Father Stanislas Bednarski sets forth the outlines and main 
conclusions of a work which he is about to publish on the Decline and 
Renaissance of Jesuit Teaching in Poland. The general intellectual 
depression reached its nadir towards the end of the 17th century, and the 
standards of the Jesuit schools were but little above the general level. 
“La moyenne des Jésuites d’alors ressemblait mutatis mutandis, a la 
moyenne des braves et pieux gentilshommes campagnards, casaniers, aux 
aspirations intellectuelles et méme spirituelles fort bornées.” However in 
the following century the upswing was remarkable, and at the time of the 
Suppression, the author is able to speck of the “ magnifique épanouisse- 
ment de la Compagnie de Jésus et de son étonnante vitalité”, so far as 
the Polish colleges are concerned. Father Aloysius Jaeger has an article 
on “Der Ort des Martyriums der Diener Gottes Roque Gonzalez.” The 
exact spot has been determined by means of Father Jaeger’s excavations 
on the hacienda of Sig. Horacio P. Menezes in Southern Brazil. The key 
to the discovery was a story told to Sig. Menezes when a young child by 
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one of his grandfather’s slaves who had learned it from survivors of the 
days of the Reductions. “Un Opera ineditta su di una Mistica del 700 
attribuita al P. Scaramelli”, by Father Ottavio Marchetti, reaches the 
conclusion that an extant life of Angelina Cospari, preserved in manu- 
script by the Maestre Pie Venerine di S. Sepolero, is the work (with the 
exception of certain additions at the end) of the famous ascetical writer, 
Scaramelli; but that, by reason of the very extraordinary phenomena 
related—* preziosita di doni mistici ...se non per infestazioni dia- 
boliche ”—it should not be printed. The two texts edited in this number 
are of peculiar interest. One is a Libellus by Bobadilla on Daily Com- 
munion written as early as 1551; the other is a sermon on the Trinity 
preached in 1549 by Gaspar Barzaeus to a Jewish congregation in a 
Synagogue in Ormuz on the Persian Gulf. 


In Church History for June, George T. Oborn discusses the question, 
Why Did Decius and Valerian Proscribe Christianity?; Quirinus Breen 
writes of Domine Everhardus Bogardus, an early minister in New Nether- 
land; E. F. Scott studies the Opposition to Caesar-Worship; and M. M. 
Knappen tells of the Early Puritanism of Lancelot Andrewes. 


The July number of Speculum, in its usual attractive format, contains 
the following studies of historical interest: The Middle Ages: Romantic 
or Rationalistic? by J. S. P. Tatlock; Economic Rationalism in the Late 
Middle Ages, by N. S. B. Gras; Butchering in Medieval London, by 
Ernest L. Sabine; and Genoese Trade with Northwest Africa in the 
Twelfth Century, by Hilmar C. Krueger. 


The fifteenth volume of the French translation of Dr. Louis von Pastor’s 
Histoire des Papes depuis la fin du Moyen Age has been recently placed 
on the market by the Librairie Plon. The translation is by A. Poizet and 
W. Berteval. A companion volume is E. Rodocanachi’s brief study, Les 
Pontificats d’Adrien VI et de Clement VII (1522-1534). 


Dr. Hubert Jedin continues his valuable bibliographical studies on the 
Catholic Reformation with an article evaluating the controversial effort 
made from the Catholic side in Germany, Italy, Spain, and elsewhere 
during the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century, and also reviewing 
the new literature on this subject that has appeared in the last five years: 
(“Die geschichtliche Bedeutung der katholischen Kontroversliteratur im 
Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung, zugleich Bericht iiber wichtigere Neuer- 
scheinungen der Jahre 1928-32,” in the Historisches Jahrbuch, 53. Bd., 
Heft. I, 1933). 

The publication of Dom Charles Poulet’s Histoire du Christianisme con- 
tinues. Volume IV has now made its appearance from the presses of 
Beauchesne (Paris). It is entitled Le VI¢ Siécle-Saint: Grégoire-le-Grand. 
A shorter study, dealing with a particular period in the history of the 
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French Church is Mgr. Besson’s La Révocation de VEdit de Nantes: 
L’Intolérance religieuse au XVII¢ siécle (Desclée de Brouwer). 


The most recent publication in Beauchesne’s Bibliotheque des Archives 
de Philosophie is the Correspondance du Pére Marin Mersenne: Religieux 
Minime, as edited and annotated by Cornélis de Ward with the collabora- 
tion of René Pintard. Thus far, only the first volume of the projected 
twelve-volume work has been published. It covers the years between 
1617 and 1627. Mersenne was the initiator, and for more than a quarter 
of a century, the moving spirit behind scientific studies in France and 
in Europe generally. Consequently, the publication of his correspondence, 
which will include three folio volumes of plates from the archives of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, should be of the greatest interest to those con- 
cerned with the history of science in the seventeenth century. 


The third centenary of the founding of the Sisters of Charity has 
called forth a combined study from the pens of Pierre Coste, Charles 
Baussan and Georges Goyau. Entitled Les Filles de la Charité, this 
work is recommended by the abilities of its authors. Pierre Coste is 
known as the biographer of St. Vincent de Paul, while MM. Baussan and 
Georges Goyau, the latter a member of the French Academy, have earned 
their acknowledged positions as two of the foremost Catholic historians of 
France. 


French works upon the various religious orders continue to appear in 
increasing numbers. Among the recent publications of this type are 
Les Ordres Mendicants (Bloud et Gay) by Felix Vernet, and L’Histoire 
des congrégations religieuses en France du 16° a la fin du 18° siécle by E. 
Durand and E. Preclin. The latter volume is a publication of the Presses 
Universitaires de France. 


Alphonse Picard (Paris) announces the publication of Volume IX of 
Dom Besse’s Abbaye des Priewrés de VAncienne France. It deals with 
the Province ecclésiastique de Vienne, and forms Volume XXXVI of 
Picard’s Archives de la France monastique. Volume X of the same work 
will appear in a short time. It will be entitled Province ecclésiastique de 
Lyon, and will be Volume XXXVII of the Archives. 


The first volume of Stephen d’Irsay’s Histoire des Universités frangaises 
et étrangéres depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours has recently made its 
appearance. A work of this type has long been needed, and its importance 
cannot be over-emphasized. This is the first complete study of the subject 
in French or in any other language. The present volume bears as its sub- 
title Moyen-Age et Renaissance. 

The third volume of Histoire du Cardinai de Richelieu by Gabriel 
Hanotaux and the Duc de La Force was published during the month of 
May last. 
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An important work on the history of the Christian Church in the 
sixteenth century is E. Léon Halkin’s Les Conflits de jurisdiction entre 
Erard de la Marck et le chapitre Cathédral de Chartres. The author has 
studied the conflict which brought about the promotion to the cardinalate 
of De la Marck. The varying reactions of the Cathedral Chapter, of the 
Parliament and of the King to the interference of the Emperor in this 
matter are of the utmost interest to historians. 


Ernestine Lecouturier is the author of a two-volume work entitled 
Frangoise-Madeleine de Chaugy et la tradition salésienne au XVII* 
siécle (Bloud et Gay). The first volume deals with Frangoise-Madeleine 
de Chaugy et la Visitation aprés la mort de sainte Chantal. The second, 
logically enough, bears the sub-title L’Oeuvre litteraire de Frangoise- 
Madeleine de Chaugy. 


Among the many biographies which have appeared in France during 
the last few months, several seem worthy of special notice. Among these 
are Lady Blennerhasset’s Marie Stuart, No. 9 of Plon’s Bibliothéque His- 
torique; Dom Antonio José de Noronha évéque d’Halicarnasse (Leroux), by 
Ismaél J. A. Gracias, and another study centered upon St. Jeanne d’Are, 
Colonel A. Billard’s Jehanne et ses juges. Particularly interesting are 
the adventures of José de Noronha in French India as translated from the 
Portuguese by H. de Closets d’Errey. 


Lettres inédites du Cardinal Le Camus, évéque et prince de Grenoble 
(1632-1707), published with a critical introduction and notes by Claude 
Faure, may be obtained from the publishing house of Alphonse Picard 
(Paris). 


The Theologische Rundschau (Heft 4, 1932) offers a critical review of 
“Die neuere Zwingliforschung ” by W. Kohler. 


One of the most important collections of diplomatic documents now in 
course of publication is that which is at last giving to the world the 
treasures of the Prussian archives, with extracts from many similar 
repositories, from the period of the unification of Germany and the 
foundation of the Hohenzollern Empire. It is entitled Die auswirtige 
Politik Preussens, 1858-1871: Diplomatische Aktenstiicke hrsg. von der 
Historischen Reichskommission unter Leitung von Erich Brandenburg, Otto 
Hoetzsch, Hermann Oncken. Three volumes have now appeared: Vol. 
I, Nov. 1858-Dee. 1859; Vol. III, Oct. 1862-Sept. 1863; Vol. IV, Oct. 
1863-Apr. 1864 (Stalling, Oldenburg, 1932-33). 


The American College Bulletin (University of Louvain), for July, 
prints an account of the Diamond Jubilee Celebration of the College; the 
Jubilee Address of His Excellency the Most Rev. John J. Lawler, D. D., 
Bishop of Rapid City, S.D.; and a note on the Quincentennial of the 
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Faculty of Theology of Louvain (1432-1932), by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Louis Smet. 


Il concordato di Toscana, 25 aprile 1851 (Milan, Vita e Pensiero, pp. 
200), by Anton M. Bettanini, vol. IV, series 9 of Pubblicazioni della 
Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, is stated by one reviewer to be “a 
model of careful research and of clarity in the field of ecclesiastical 
diplomacy.” 


Professor Karl Stahlin of the University of Berlin has brought out the 
second volume of his Geschichte Russlands von den Anfingen bis zur 
Gegenwart (Osteuropa-Verlag, Berlin, 1930, pp. x, 751), which deals with 
the period from the accession of Peter the Great to the death of Catherine 
II and which very satisfactorily maintains the high standard set by the 
first volume. 


An interesting survey of the progress of Poland after fourteen years 
of independence—politics, economic conditions, nationality problems, edu- 
cation, literature, and art—is to be found in the recent volume by Pro- 
fessor Roman Dyboski of the University of Cracow, Poland (Ernest 
Benn, London, 1933, pp. 443), in the series The Modern World: a 
Survey of Historical Ferces. 


Vol. I of Studies in Church History, a new series begun by the American 
Society of Church History, is Matthew Spinka’s History of Christianity in 
the Balkans, a study in the spread of Byzantine culture among the Slavs. 


The Société Historique Algérienne is the sponsor of an interesting 
study by J. Vaultrin on Les Basilisques chrétiennes de Carthage. 


The Stimmen der Zeit for August, 1933, contains a well-written summary 
on the present status of the critical study of St. Francis Xavier’s mission- 
ary life by Father Georg Schurhammer, S. J. 


The Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe, a recent work of David 
Mathew, is a study of the Celtic and Spanish influences on Elizabethan 
history (Sheed and Ward, pp. 542). 


The Great English Treason for Religion known as Gunpowder Plot 
and the (Faked) Miraculous Manner of its Public Discovery with its 
Hitherto Unknown Greater Betrayal, in the year 1605, revealed by George 
Blacker Morgan (2 vols., privately printed at the Oxford University 
Press, 1931, 1932, pp. ix, 279, vii, 269) is the work of a lately deceased 
enthusiast who toiled for years at the Public Record Office and elsewhere 
in an indefatigable search for every scrap of evidence bearing on that 
famous tragedy. His two volumes, superbly printed and profusely 
illustrated, offer what is doubtless the most exhaustive account that has 
ever been given of Gunpowder Plot and everything connected with it. 
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They are also a trifle irritating through the extraordinarily bad arrange- 
ment of matter, frequent digressions, and a flippancy of tone which is, at 
least, applied impartially to all concerned. 


Some books, inspired by the centenary of the Oxford Movement and 
not mentioned in previous issues, are: The Secret Story of the Oxford 
Movement, by the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott (Skeffington, pp. 287) ; 
The People’s Book of the Oxford Movement, with a who’s who of the 
movement, by C. B. Mortlock (Skeffington, pp. 128); the Oxford Move- 
ment in Scotland, by Dr. W. Perry (Cambridge University Press, pp. 
125); The Oxford Movement, 1833-1933, by Shane Leslie (Burns Oates) ; 
and Northern Catholicism, a collection of essays “showing the general 
course of the Tractarian movement”, edited by Dr. N. P. Williams and 
Dr. Charles Harris (Macmillan). 


Blackfriars for July commemorates Newman and the Oxford Movement 
in a series of nine articles: Newman’s Approach to the Church, by Luke 
Walker, O.P.; Early Religious Stages, by Francis Bacchus; Hurrell 
Froude and the Beginnings of the Movement, by Henry St. John, 0. P.; 
Some Annotations of Cardinal Newman on the Letters to Friends con- 
tained in the Remains of the late Rev. Richard Hurrel! Froude, by Henry 
Tristram; Newman and the Fathers, by Dom John Chapman, 0O.S.B.; 
Newman and the National Church, by Aelwin Tindal-Atkinson, 0. P.; 
The Witness of the Parochial and Plain Sermons, by Fabian Dix, 0. P.; 
a Note on the University Sermons, by Atlfric Manson, 0. P.; and New- 
man’s Analysis of Development, by Silvester Humphries, O. P. 


To the June issue of Studies John M. O’Sullivan contributes a review 
of the Rel’gious Policy of the Soviet Union; Virginia M. Crawford writes 
of La Croiz and Its Founder, 1832-1932; and the Rev. Dr. P. W. Browne 
presents Some Irish Leaders in Canada. 


The Negro Historical Association, Xavier University, New Orleans, has 
been organized to collect historical material on the negro, and to catalogue 
and print the documents already collected. The charter membership is 
ten dollars; those interested should address the Rev. Hugh J. Conahan, 
8.S.J., Xavier University. 


At the tenth annual convention of the Jesuit Philosophical Association 
of the eastern States (Manresa Island, South Norwalk, Conn., August 
29-30, 1933) the History Sectional Group presented four papers for dis- 
cussion: The Root Ideas in all Catholie Teaching and Writing of History 
(Rev. D. B. Zema, 8. J.) ; The Place of History in the Curriculum of the 
Catholie College (Rev. Martin P. Harney, S.J.); The Ideal Text Book 
in History for Use in a Catholic College (Rev. James L. Burke, S.J.) ; 
and Plans for Practical Cooperation among Jesuit History Teachers (Rev. 
L. K. Patterson, S. J.). 
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Spanish colonial life is much illuminated by the Dictamen of Pedro 
Golindo Navarro, Auditor de Guerra, of Dec. 7, 1795, contributed to the 
July issue of the New Mexico Historical Review, by Vsevolod Basanoff. 
Lansing B. Bloom’s article in the same number, on Fray Estevan de 
Perea’s Relacion, deals with this Franciscan missionary who came to New 
Mexico in 1612. 


The Benedictines of St. Leo’s Abbey, St. Leo, Florida, are continuing 
their valuable contributions under the general title—Brief History of the 
Churches of the Diocese of Saint Augustine, Florida. Part VII (July, 
1933), treats of the missons in Mandarin, Fernandina (founded in 1632), 
Okeechobee, Clewiston, and elsewhere. This issue contains a portrait of 
Father Benedict Roth, 0.S.B., who died in 1925, the originator of the 
series. 


The First White Residents in the Rochester Region, by Alexander McG. 
Stewart, a reprint of the Rochester Historical Society, is a sympathetic 
account, by a Presbyterian, of Father Jacques Fremin, S.J., and his 
servant. 


The June issue of the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society prints a List of Historic Treasures in the Museum of the Society, 
May, 1933; and continues Dr. Elizabeth Kite’s documents respecting 
George Washington and the French Engineers, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
McElroy’s contribution of the War Letters of Father Peter Paul Cooney, 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross; and the Letters of Father John 
Rosseter, 0.8. A., to Bishop Carroll, 1799-1808. 


Volume XXII of the Historical Records and Studies of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society, Thomas F. Meehan, editor, contains 
papers on Religious Liberty in New England: the Burning of the Charles- 
town Convent, by the Rev. Robert H. Lord; Father Joseph Prost, Pioneer 
Redemptorist Priest in the United States, by the Rev. Raymond Knab, 
C.SS.R.; New Light on Mother Seton, by Arthur S. Burns; Transfer of 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in California, 1840-1853, a dissertation pre- 
pared at the Catholic University of America by the Rev. Gerald J. Geary; 
Archbishop Troy and the American Church, 1808-1823, by the Rev. 
Daniel J. Connors, O. M.I.; and Dominican Incunabula in the Library of 
Congress, a Catholic University dissertation, prepared by the Rev. Charles 
M. Daley, O. P. 


Mid-America, for July, prints Father Gilbert J. Garraghan’s paper, 
read at the last meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
on Catholic Beginnings in Chicago. Other contents concern the Site of 
the Great Illinois Village, by Marion A. Habig; Kaskaskia, Indian Mission 
Village, 1703-1718, by Mary B. Palm; Centenary of the Catholic Settle- 
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ments of Clinton County, Illinois, with appended documents, by Frederick 
Beuckman; and the Marquette Cabin at the Century of Progress Fair. 


L’Instituto Hispano-Americano de Cultura, Rome, announces the pub- 
lication of an Anuario which, besides articles, will print a complete biblio- 
graphy respecting the Hispanic-American countries. 


The July (1933) issue of the Revue d Histoire Ecclésiastique of 
Louvain contains an article (Vol. XXIX, pp. 658-677) by M. Thibaut de 
Maisiéres on Diocesan Museums. Basing his appeal for the growth of 
these historical centers on three pontifical documents which have appeared 
in 1923, 1924 and 1932, the writer passes in review the principal diocesan 
museums of continental Europe and explains at length the importance of 
the movement. What he calls the “Musées vivants” are particularly 
numerous and well organized in all of these countries. In many cases 
where these diocesan centers serve as an archives, library and museum for 
the historical past of the diocese, their founders have been the bishops and 
archbishops of the particular see. Usually, an official letter of foundation 
was sent to all the priests of the diocese urging them to donate all docu- 
ments, pictures, photographs, books, pamphlets, ete., which in any way 
reflected the past social, industrial, and religious life of the people. A 
solemn inauguration of the diocesan museum often took place for the 
purpore of arousing all the people of the locality to contribute to the 
collection. In some cases the diocesan museum quickly outgrew its original 
plan and became a national depository of historical objects. At Barcelona, 
for example, the diocesan museum, founded by Archbishop Enric Reig 
in 1916 in a room in the Seminary, soon became so filled that a whole 
palace had to be taken to house the collection. At Toledo, the museum 
pays for its upkeep by charging admission and through the sale of picture 
postal cards of the more valuable pieces in the collection. In Utrecht, the 
museum which was started in the attic of the archbishop’s residence in 1862 
now occupies a building to itself. There are fifteen diocesan museums in 
Germany, the richest, from the viewpoint of its collections, being that of 
Cologne founded in 1854. That of Bresslau—even more magnificently 
housed than the museum of Cologne—was founded by Cardinal Kopp in 
1898. Paderborn’s museum had the same honor; its founder being 
Cardinal Schulte in 1911. It is noticeable also in tracing the history of 
some of these diocesan museums that they soon became the homes of many 
valuable examples of the fine arts, bequeathed to them for safe keeping. 
It is remarkable how quickly priests and people have responded to their 
bishops in this laudable design of saving for posterity all that spells the 
life and customs of the past. An interesting fact in this regard is the 
movement begun by their Excellencies, Bishops Chartrand and Ritter 
of Indianapolis, for the centennial celebration of the Diocese of Vin- 
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cennes in May, 1934. A substantial fund is to be collected for the 
restoration of the old Cathedral at Vincennes, where, as scholars know, 
there is an interesting and highly valuable Diocesan Museum. 

For the 80th annual meeting of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, held Oct. 20, 1932, tributes to the late Father Patrick B. Knox, 
one of its curators, were prepared by T. J. Cunningham and Prof. George 
C. Sellery. Father Peter Leo Johnson, of the Advisory Board of Editors 
of the Review, was elected to take the place of Father Knox as curator. 
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ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW, The Epic of America. (Boston, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1931, pp. 433.) 

The serious illness of one of America’s most distinguished Catholic his- 
torians, to whom this volume, now internationally known, was confided 
for review, must explain the delay in presenting it to those of our readers 
who are not already in possession of a copy. Another equally fascinating 
writer and fellow-craftsman, Allan Nevins, has said of Mr. Adams’ Epic 
of America: “Your book will occupy a place of its own. It is the best 
single volume on American history in existence.” This is praise well- 
merited; despite the fact that there are a number of excellent one-volume 
narratives of our national history written from the same synoptic viewpoint. 
Mr. Adams has endeavored, as he tells us “to paint a picture with broad 
strokes of the brush, of the variegated past which has made our national 
story, and at the same time to try to discover for himself and others how 
the ordinary American ... has become what he is today in outlook, char- 
acter and opinion (p. vii).” After an inspiring prologue, entitled: “ From Time 
Immemorial” and “The Return of Quetzalcoatl,” thirteen serried chapters 
contain a pageant of American life in a style that is engaging and pleasing. 
There are many passages which will recommend Mr. Adams’ volume to Catho- 
lic readers. His analysis of the transmission of Catholic culture and civiliza- 
tion from Spain and France in the days of discovery and colonization is honest 
and sympathetic; particularly is this true in regard to educational progress 
under the friars in Spanish America. Many interesting facts are crowded 
into these swiftly-moving pages, as for example, when he tells us that the 
civilization brought to the New World by the Spaniards “ was an amazing one 
to be projected in so short a time.” A quick summary of the Puritan mind, 
“which makes each one his brother’s keeper to an unholy extent,” flashes out 
in a sentence—‘ The American dream owes more to the wilderness than to 
them.” This concept of the American dream runs like a thread throughout 
the whole volume. If the story of the Catholic contribution—a contribution 
always unique—to the building of the nation receives little recognition, this 
fact does not detract from the picture or the scholarship of Mr. Adams’ work; 
it merely accentuates the fact that a wide and deep part of our national 
growth has as yet been untold and lies waiting the master Catholic pen which 
can unfold it with the charm of this volume. (P.G.) 


Aarus, GrorcE, Tradition and the Church. (Boston, The Stratford Company, 
1928, pp. xx, 363, $4.00.) 
With the imprimatur of Bishop Beckman of Lincoln the author sets out 
to prove in this book that, besides the Scriptures, Christ established tra- 
dition to propagate and to preserve entire His teachings. Ultimately, Dr. 
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Agius hopes to provide a bridge by which the sects may return to the bosom of 
the Church. There is much for Catholics as well as honestly inquisitive 
Protestants to ponder, well presented in chapters and articles. With the dis- 
integration of the sects—which the author recognizes—there is required now 
a work which addresses itself more particularly to the host of ex-sectarians. 
Among them the Church may reap a rich harvest if some one who knows their 
minds and language will present Catholic truth to them in their style. This 
observation casts no reflections on Dr. Agius’ work, but is a call elicited by 
the reading of what he has well written. (F. J.T.) 


Butter, Pierce, A Check List of Fifteenth Century Books in the Newberry 
Library and in other Libraries of Chicago. (Chicago, The Newberry 
Library, 1933, pp. xxiv, 362.) 

The result of codperation between libraries is well exemplified in Dr. But- 
ler’s Check List. Before purchasing incunabula extensively, the Newberry 
Library secured the titles of all these early printed books in Chicago’s libra- 
ries and then built its splendid collection of 1618 incunabula, of which a mere 
five duplicate other incunabula in Chicago. The total number of fifteenth- 
century imprints in Chicago is 1888. 

The chief purpose in forming the Newberry collection was to provide speci- 
mens of the early period of European typography. As Dr. Butler says, “ My 
incunabula mission was to secure typical material illustrating all possible 
phases in the development of printing from its invention to the close of the 
fifteenth century,” and in the words of Mr. Utley, head of the Newberry 
Library, the result is that “it is quite easy to trace here through typical 
specimens the gradual evolution of title-page, punctuation, diagram, map. 
illustration, index and the similar aids to the reader.” 

A second consideration was the choice of those books containing “ texts 
that were most significant of the intellectual interests and methods of scholar- 
ship current in that period.” Among authors mentioned most frequently are 
Thomas Aquinas (48 entries), Cicero (43), Augustine (32), Antoninius (31), 
Albertus Magnus (27), and Jacobus de Voragine (24) while 41 Bibles are 
represented in whole or in part. The predominance of Italy in the printing 
world of this century is also shown. There are 998 titles from 251 Italian 
presses; next in order is Germany with 527 titles from 126 presses. 

Entries consist of date, author, brief title, bibliographical references to Hain, 
Copinger, the Gesamtkatalog, and similar lists of incunabula, and the shelf 
number of the library owning the copy. The names of authors are given in 
the Latin form as a rule; for the names of printers, however, the vernacular 
is preferred. The arrangement and form of entries follows the method estab- 
lished by Rabert Proctor, exemplified in the current Catalogue of Books 
Printed in the Fifteenth Century now in the British Museum. A splendid 
“ Index of authors, printers, cities and countries ” with an abundance of cross 
references provides a fine alphabetical key to the chronological arrangement. 
The book itself is a finely printed and well-bound product of Donnelley’s 
Lakeside Press, worthy of its famous predecessors. (EUGENE P. WILLGING.) 
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Cuframy, H., Les Catacombes Romaines. [Collection “Les Pélerinages ”.] 
(Paris, Flammarion, 1932, pp. 207, 10 fr.) 

In this handy volume will be found a summary of the importance of the 
catacombs in the life of the primitive Church and of their use as cemeteries 
by the early Christians. The narrative is accompanied by a somewhat detailed 
description of the various catacombs and of their works of art. (J.J. M.) 


CooLEN, GrorGes, Histoire de l’église d’Angleterre. [No. 51, Bibliothéque 
Catholique des Sciences Religieuses.] (Paris, Bloud et Gay, 1932, pp. 
200, 12 fr.) 

This volume is intended to provide the historical introduction to a forth- 
coming study by the same author entitled Anglicanisme d’aujourd’hui. It is, 
in brief compass, an accurate story of the Church of England from Henry VIII 
to the revision of the Prayer Book. Like its companion volumes in the Bibli- 
othéque Catholique des Sciences Religieuses, the present work is well-written 
and exact. (JoHN J. MENG.) 


Derourny, M., Aristote, Etudes sur la “ Politique.” [Biblioth@que des Archives 
de Philosophie.] (Paris, Gabriel Beauschesne et ses fils, 1932 ,pp. xx, 
559, 75 fr.) 

This treatise by a distinguished Louvain scholar belongs to the historical 
no less than to the philosophical field. Aristotle was a reformer politically 
and socially and Greece, in particular Athens, to which he had come, was 
much in need of reform. Dr. Defourny, therefore, examines first the theories 
formulated by Aristotle in his Politics, analyses then the situation obtaining 
in Greece in his time and in three other sections weighs Aristotle’s conclusions 
in the economic, educational and social spheres of human activity. Dr. De- 
fourny, however, does not completely bury himself in the Greek past. There are 
in that past too many suggestions of our present for him to pass over without 
notice modern conditions and philosophies. Although well printed the book 
deserves much more permanent paper and makeup. (F. J. TSCHAN.) 


Evra, PascHaH, M.D., 8.J., The Triple Demism of Sun-Yat-Sen. Vol. I. 
(Wuchang, Franciscan Press, 1931, pp. xxxvii, 747, $1.75.) 

The Triple Demism constitutes the whole policy of Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen. These 
were considered by their author to form a unique system on which the resur- 
rection or reconstruction of China, in Dr. Sun’s view, depended. 

The first aspect of reconstruction of China he called Racial Demism, which 
the Western World would probably shorten to Nationalism; secondly, Political 
Demism or Democracy, and finally Economic Demism, for which, perhaps, not 
inaccurately, there might be written Sociology. There is not much new 
thought in all that Dr. Sun writes or rather spoke. Throughout each of the 
lectures the same thought, which Karl Marx’s elaborates, or that Russian 
Sovietism has advanced, find continuous expression. 

The real danger lies in the fact that Dr. Sun was fully alive to the fact 
that Japan was accepted in the West, because it was understood that Japan 
was ready to defend herself, and had shown that she could. On page 72 and 
following, he constantly reiterates the fact: “It is because Japan learned 
from Europe and gradually caught up with her from the time that she 
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introduced reform, that after the European War . . . Japan sat as one of the 
five Great Powers. Not only does the Yamato race rank among the first, 
ete... .” 

The lectures and addresses are filled with this class of attempt to arouse 
Chinese pride, using the idea that what one Asiatic people has done, China can 
do. Dr. Sun, also, discusses how a tricky slogan can be found, because, he asserts, 
the French Revolution (p. 264) had a slogan; that England and America 
used the word “ Liberty” as a slogan. So China should appeal to her masses 
not for liberty, but with such a phrase as “Triple Demism means wealth.” 

The translation into English and French of these speeches or lectures is a 
feat for which the translator and the Franciscan Press in Wuchang are to be 
congratulated. The type, whether Chinese or English, is excellent, while the 
printing and the accuracy of the several languages, French, Latin, Chinese, 
English, is most unusual. The volume should find its way into the hands of 
all those teachers, speakers, students, who really desire accurate knowledge 
of China’s attempt, under Dr. Sun’s political philosophy, to solve the questions 
of her economic and political life. (BoyD CARPENTER. ) 


ForEMAN, GRANT, Indian Removal: The Emigration of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1932, pp. 
415, $4.00.) 

Indian Removal by Grant Foreman, the second volume in the series dealing 
with the “ Civilization of the American Indian ” (the first of which is Forgot- 
ten Frontiers, edited and annotated by Alfred Barnaby Thomas), tells for the 
first time the details of the uprooting and expulsion of the 60,000 Indians 
constituting the Five Civilized Tribes from their ancestral homes in the South 
Atlantic States and their forcible removal to the Trans-Mississippi West. 
In contrast to the conditions that prevailed in the North, where the weaker 
and more primitive tribes yielded with comparatively little opposition to the 
irresistible westward thrust of the white frontier, the Southern Indians had 
been able, as a result of their learning, culture, and numerical strength, to 
establish themselves on the soil. Being a people of fixed habits and tastes 
with a passionate attachment for the “earth that held the bones of their 
ancestors and relatives,” they resisted steadfastly the persistent attempt to 
deprive them of their tribal rights and their tribal lands until well into the 
second quarter of the last century. However, after the inauguration of 
Andrew Jackson as President of the United States in March, 1829, and the 
passage by Congress, the following year, of the Indian Removal Act, the 
Indians’ power of resistance was broken by a succession of state, national, 
and private aggressions unparalleled for their cruelty and oppressiveness in 
the history of the country. The consequent removal of the Indians to their 
designated land grant in the Indian Territory to the West of Arkansas during 
the thirties and early forties with its numerous tragedies and experiences of 
absorbing interest are chronicled by Mr. Foreman with unusual skill. The 
author, who is a thorough student of the frontier, has selected his material 
with care and has added much to the historical value of the book by numerous 
excerpts from original sources. The volume contains a useful index and a 
fairly complete bibliography. (Asa E. Martin.) 
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FRIEDENSBURG, WALTHER, Kaiser Karl V und Papst Paul III (1584-1549). 
Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, Jg. 50, H. I, Nr. 153. 
(Leipzig, M. Heinsius Nachf., 1932, pp. iv, 99. M. 2.60.) 

The author has been for many years one of the most eminent scholars in 
the field of sixteenth-century German history, and has, in particular, taken 
much share in editing the Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland. His clear, 
sober, and objective retrospect of a much-discussed antagonism arrives at 
conclusions that are sufficiently familiar. To him the Emperor is the wise, 
patient, practical statesman, leaning towards necessary compromises, bent 
on restoring religious unity to Europe and political unity to Germany; while 
the Pope is the marplot of the piece, always more interested in advancing 
the interests of the Farnese family than in seeking the good of the Church, 
constantly opposing Charles’ well-laid plans both for selfish, dynastic reasons 
and because he feared nothing so much as a Council and serious ecclesiastical 
reforms. In this contest, Friedensburg maintains, politically the Emperor 
won all along the line; but on the Conciliar question Paul III steadily got 
the best of it, first succeeding in staving off the meeting of a general Council 
for years, and then, when the dreaded assembly at last had to be faced, man- 
aging to get complete control of it and to use it solely for his own purposes. 

Despite the author’s high competence, one cannot but feel, first that he 
fails adequately to recognize how much there was in Charles’ policies which, 
from a Catholic standpoint, was dangerous or inadmissible; and, secondly, 
that he is far from doing full justice to Paul III. With all defects, the 
Farnese Pope did, in the reviewer’s estimation, mark a vast improvement upon 
his immediate predecessors both in his policy of neutrality between Hapsburg 
and Valois on purely political questions, in his sturdy resistance to the 
Emperor when the vital interests of the Church were involved, and in the 
genuine good will which he showed in the matter of the Council and Reform, 
as von Pastor, one would think, has abundantly demonstrated. (R. H. Lorp.) 


GarRLick, RICHARD, JR., ANGELO FLAavio GuipI, GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI, BruNo 
Rosetxr, Luiet Russo, Italy and the Italians in Washington’s Time. 
With a Foreword by Edward Corsi. (New York, Italian Publishers, 1933, 
pp. 132.) 

This little volume, published under the auspices of Casa Italiana of Colum- 
bia University, marks the bicentenary of Washington’s birth by showing “ the 
splendid record of Italy’s contribution to the early period of America’s 
making.” 

Mr. Garlick writes of Philip Mazzei. Mr. Guidi, in his essay on Washing- 
ton and the Italians, makes mention of the priestly labors of Rosati, Giovanni 
Grassi, Nichola Zocchi, Felice de Andreis, Mgr. Righi, Canonico Caretti, and 
Giuseppe Zucchi; refers to Vigo’s support of the American cause, lists some 
40 Italians found among the names of Revolutionary soldiers and sailors, 
mentions the friendly relations between Cardinal Doria and Franklin in Paris, 
and notes the early American consuls to Rome. One of the most interesting 
papers of the volume is Dr. Prezzolini’s account of American Travellers in 
Italy at the Beginning of the 18th Century, among them John Carroll who 
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arrived in Rome a few months before the suppression of the Jesuits. Bruno 
Roselli writes of Colonel Francis Vigo, Saviour of the Midwest. In the con- 
cluding essay Luigi Russo tells the fascinating but tragic story of Lorenzo da 
Ponte who in the Old World “had been by turn priest, poet and professor of 
rhetoric in Italy, poet to the Imperial Theatre and gallant abbé in Austria, 
librettist and bookseller in England; in America he was to be a little of 
everything: tradesman, distiller, poet, man of letters, teacher, bookseller, and 
impresario.” To each essay is appended a bibliography; frequent notes further 
show the care with which these essays were prepared. (L. F.S.) 


Gray, Howarp L., The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation. (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1932, pp. xviii, 418.) 

This volume, intended to supplement several recent works on English par- 
liamentary history, inaugurates an inquiry into the influence which the Com- 
mons as a body exerted upon the legislation of the period named, dealing par- 
ticularly with statutory legislation. Scholars have previously relied for their 
information of the centuries in question upon the Rolls of Parliament, but 
Dr. Gray has used, with fine results, several other sorts of manuscript 
materials—various kinds of bills and sheets of statutes from which the 
enrolled records themselves had been compiled. These materials not only 
contain much new information but also aid in the interpretation of the rolls 
themselves. In such interpretation, done with extreme care, is to be found 
the chief contribution of Dr. Gray. 

He has, of course, produced much evidence to show that the Commons 
played a very large part in the legislation of the centuries concerned. This 
is of particular interest because of the forcible attacks made recently by some 
scholars on Stubbs’ view that the Commons controlled much, particularly in 
the first half of the fifteenth century. The work, however, is far more than 
a substantiation of the views of Stubbs; it is a fine review of the parlia- 
mentary history of the period carefully worked out in detail from a multitude 
of sources. A striking feature of this work is the fact that the author gives 


“not only the history of the contents of the several bills but adds a description 


of the parliamentary procedure followed during the period considered. 

A final chapter in the volume contains a definite statement of the conclu- 
sions reached by the author in his study. Characterized as it is by evidences 
of painstaking research in old and new sources, by carefully analyzed facts, 
by well-balanced interpretations, and by a clarity and directness of language, 
this work will undoubtedly take its place with the many other fine works we 
have on English parliamentary history. (F. A. MULLIN.) 


Grisark, HarTMANN, S.J., Martin Luther; sa Vie et son Oeuvre. Traduit de 
Vallemand par l’Abbé Ph. Mazoyer. (Paris, P. Lethielleux, Librairie- 
Editeur, 1931, pp. xxxii, 402, 50 fr.) 

This translation, of which but 2500 copies were printed, was made from the 
second German edition (1927) of Father Grisar’s monumental biography of 
Luther. The translator has done his work well, preserving the vividness and 
vivacity of Father Grisar’s style and without for a moment injecting himself 
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into the work. The placing of the notes together at the end of the volume 
will not be relished by scholars. The opportunity, too, should have been taken 
to notice books and monographs on Luther which have been published since 
1927, especially so the valuable monographs of the Corpus Catholicorum and 
the Verdéffentlichungen des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte. (F. J. 
TSCHAN.) 


GUISSARD, POLYEUCTE, Portraits Assomptionistes. (Paris, Maison de la Bonne 
Presse, 1932, pp. vi, 412, 15 fr.) 

Thirty short biographies of outstanding members of the Assumptionist 
Order make up this collection of portraits. They include three “Anciens,” 
four missionaries, seven educators, five publicists, five students, four who gave 
their lives on the field of battle, and two noted for their holiness. Together 
they form an album of family portraits that does credit to the order of which 
they were members. (J.J. M.) 


HAIMAN, MIEcISLAUS, Poland and the American Revolutionary War. (Chi- 
cago, Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 1932, pp. xi, 208.) 

We read in the prefatory note that this book is a translated, revised and 
enlarged edition of a recent Polish work by Mr. Haiman. The English edition 
is dedicated to the memory of George Washington and those Poles who fought 
for America. Tytus Filipowicz, the former ambassador of Poland, has written 
a brief foreword. This is certainly one of the most interesting writings occa- 
sioned by the second centenary of the birth of Washington. The Polish Roman 
Catholic Union is to be felicitated on this very opportune publication. The 
book contains chapters on General Kosciuszko, General Pulaski, other Poles 
in the American army, those in the navy, in the French army, as well as a 
chapter on the Poles among the Loyalists. A special chapter on Major Elholm 
would show that he was of Norwegian descent. It appears that the author 
has written the last word on the question of the major’s nationality. The 
last two chapters very largely consist of translations of the travel diaries of 
the noted Polish writers, Wengierski and Niemcewicz, the major portions of 
which have never before appeared in English. Both men knew Washington 
personally. Niemcewicz spent two weeks at Mount Vernon as Washington’s 
guest. Mr. Haiman’s monograph is to be recommended to all students of 
American history. It must be regarded as a permanent contribution to the 
literature on the American Revolutionary War. (J. J. RoLBIEcKI.) 


HamM, WILLIAM A., Henry E. Bourne, and Evsert J. Benton, A Unit History 
of the United States. (Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1932, pp. liv, 845.) 

This new high-school text is based upon Bourne and Benton’s American 
History. Since the avowed purpose of the book is to “stimulate the growing 
citizens of the nation to think honestly and effectively about the problems of 
American life,” emphasis has been placed upon the connection between past 
events and present problems. Because the topical method of treatment has 
been found more satisfactory than the chronological method in awakening the 
appetitive faculties of youthful students, it has been utilized to excellent 
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advantage throughout the work. The volume is liberally supplied with maps 
and illustrations, including cover maps of the world and of the United States. 


(Joun J. MENG.) 


HAROUTINIAN, JOSEPH, Piety versus Moralism. (New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1932, pp. 329.) 

One sets this volume down with the thought so strikingly expressed by 
Cardinal Newman when he says “unlearn Catholicism and you become a 
Protestant, a theist, a deist, an atheist, an agnostic, a sceptic in an aweful 
but inevitable succession.” In the book before us we have outlined the passing 
away of historic Calvinism through the inroads of Arminianism and the rise 
of Unitarianism caused in a large measure by the influence of the so-called 
liberalism of the eighteenth century. In particular this volume explains how 
Jonathan Edwards in 1729 attempted to revitalize the Calvinistic concept of 
religion by stressing the personal relation of the individual soul to God. He 
did this however at the expense of Calvinism’s historic theocentric and theo- 
cratic social ideals as held by the early settlers of New England. The impetus 
te piety as thus given by Edwards to Calvinism was not only vigorous but in 
more ways than one was also extensive and lasting, at least for almost a 
century. Chapter IV of this work points out in a very clear and interesting 
manner how Edwards’ ideas and ideals gradually gave way to a moralism that 
was harsh and hard. In this change Calvinism deteriorated and the task 
of the Churches soon became that of endeavoring to make people good by a 
legalism that was “unpalatable and unreasonable to the cultured in New 
England.” The causes, the currents and the counter currents that arose to 
attack this Calvinistic moralism which had replaced the piety-theory as 
taught by Edwards are well explained especially in the last three chapters. 


L. McVay.) 


Hayes, Ricwarp, Ireland and Irishmen in the French Revolution. With a 
Preface by Hilaire Belloc. (London, Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1932, pp. xx, 314.) 
Thousands of Irishmen, driven from their native land by oppression, found 
on the Continent, and especially in France, the opportunity—denied to them 
at home—for a career in the army or in business or in the various Irish 
colleges. The end of the eighteenth century marks the high point in the 
relationship between the two countries. With the vast majority of Irishmen 
in slavery, the reaction to the news of the French Revolution was one of 
enthusiasm “for the rights of man and the sovereignty of the people.” The 
threatened combination of the Catholics and Protestants caused considerable 
alarm in England. Mr. Hayes is confident that the partial liberation of three- 
fourths of the country from social and religious bondage and the quickening 
of a spirit of nationalism and desire for independence were the immediate 
result of the French Revolution in Ireland. The Irish did not like the anti- 
religious activities of the French; yet an invasion of Ireland by the Revolu- 
tionary troops would have had their support. 
The remaining part of his book the author calls “a series of scenes rather 
than a connected narrative.” He describes the part taken by native-born 


Irishmen in the first years of the French Republic, from 1789 to 1794: at the 
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fall of the Bastile and in the precipitation of the Revolution; in the Irish 
colleges which were suspected to be Royalist centers; in the Irish Brigade 
which for more than a hundred years had served France so well only to be 
disbanded. Abbé Edgeworth, the Irish priest who accompanied Louis XVI to 
his death, stands out as one of the noblest figures of those sad times. The 
National Assembly received with “unanimous and prolonged applause” an 
address of loyalty from Lord Edward Fitzgerald and other prominent Irish- 
men in Paris. The tragic fate of General Theobald Dillon and the flight of 
his kinsman, the Archbishop of Narbonne, are described for the reader. General 
Kilmaine, who like other Irish soldiers had served in America under Lafay- 
ette, by his tactful retreat in the North is credited with having saved the 
Republic at a critical juncture. There were Irish victims and Irish “ Terror- 
ists”; Robespierre’s supposed Irish ancestry is discussed. A chapter is de- 
voted to “Irish priests and the Revolution.” The decisions of the National 
Assembly in reference to Ireland are arranged chronologically and contem- 
peraneous Irish opinion about the Revolution is summarized. 

There are seven full-page illustrations and a very complete index of names. 
Mr. Hayes bases his account upon research made in Paris at the Archives 
Nationales and the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, and in London and 
Dublin at the Public Record Office. The book is well written and the author 
has accomplished his purpose: to portray the part played by Irishmen “ who 
fled from a broken and despairing nation only to find themselves caught in 
the maelstrom of another land where they had sought refuge and had for a 
time found success and renown.” (M. J. Hynes.) 


HouzaPreL, P. Heripert, O.S.F., Katholisch und Protestantisch. Zweite 
Auflage. (Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder and Co., 1931, pp. xi, 196, 
$1.00.) 

The purpose of this little book is not polemical but clearly irenical. The 
author wishes to set forth in a manner intelligible to the general reader 
Catholic and Protestant teaching on those points of Christian doctrine where 
misunderstandings and consequent misrepresentations are most frequent. He 
does not attempt to prove Catholic dogma against Lutheran or Calvinist oppo- 
nents, but merely to enable both Catholic and Protestant readers of good will 
to see clearly wherein they agree and where they differ. The Protestant read- 
ers he has in view are those of the old orthodox type who share with us 
Catholics the belief in fundamental doctrines, such as the mystery of the 
Most Holy Trinity and the divinity of Christ. A chapter is devoted to the 
Rule of Faith, Scripture and Tradition or Scripture alone. The next treats 
of the respective conceptions of the Church of Christ. Then follows an excel- 
lent chapter on the doctrine of Justification, which under the capable pen of 
the experienced teacher of the sacred sciences and guide of souls becomes a 
little masterpiece of lucid exposition. Another part explains the means of 
grace, the Sacraments and the Sacrifice of the Mass, and brings out the con- 
trast between Catholic dogma and the traditional views of orthodox Protest- 
ants on such subjects as the forgiveness of sins, the meaning of the words of 
the institution of the Blessed Eucharist, the priesthood, etc. A final chapter 
briefly but lucidly explains points of Catholic life and practice which often 
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give rise to false conceptions and accusations, among them the veneration of 
Saints, the Sacramentals, religious vows, Indulgences, and Purgatory. 

The work is meant for German readers and supposes a considerable uni- 
formity of belief among non-Catholics. Here in the United States it might be 
more difficult, not to say impossible, to set down so briefly the religious views 
held by our separated brethren. The variety of teaching among our numerous 
religious bodies and their subdivisions is so great as to defy anything like 
the succinct treatment of our author. (ALFRED KauFrMAnn, §. J.) 


HuMEAvU, CHANOINE, G., ed., Les plus beaux sermons de Saint Augustin. 
Tome I. [Les Chefs-d’oeuvre de la Pensée Catholique.] (Paris, Maison 
de la Bonne Presse, 1932, pp. li, 295, 15 fr.) 

Twenty-three of Saint Augustine’s sermons, those considered most applicable 
to present-day needs, are here collected and translated into French, primarily 
for the use of the clergy. They are preceded by a lengthy introduction on St. 
Augustine’s manner of preaching. (J.J. M.) 


Humeav, G., Les plus beaux Sermons de Saint Augustin. Vol. II. [Les 
Chefs-d’oeuvres de la Pensée Catholique.] (Paris, Maison de la Bonne 
Presse, 1932, pp. 408.) 

Canon Humeau in this second volume of St. Augustine’s sermons has trans- 
lated in whole or in part, sometimes very freely, sermons 11, 67-69, 72, 80-82, 
86, 88, 90, 98, 104, 117, 119, 120, 124, 126, 127, 130, 132, 137, 138, 143, 144, 150, 
153-156, 158, 159, 175, 177, 179. Particularly well done are sermons 69 
(Vision of God) and 87 (Good Shepherd). (F. J.T.) 


Jacoss, Abbé Op., and Epovarp Nrep, Une dme d’apétre. M. Edouard Poppe, 
prétre. (Paris, Lethielleux, 1932, pp. v, 289, 15 fr.) 

Abbé Poppe died in 1924 at the early age of thirty-four. In his few 
years ds a priest, however, he accomplished much and left behind him in Bel- 
gium the tradition of a holy life. This brief biography recounts in glowing 
terms the major events of his short career. (J.J. M.) 


JAMET, Dom ALBERT, ed., Le Témoignage de Marie de l’Incarnation, Ursuline 
de Tours et de Québec. (Paris, Beauchesne, 1932, pp. xxviii, 350, 30 fr.) 
Henri Bremond finds many to agree with him in describing Mother Marie 
of the Incarnation as “one of the most sublime contemplatives of the uni- 
versal Church.” Born at Tours in 1599, her seventy-three years of life were 
spent in prayer and contemplation of the most perfect type. Blessed as she 
was by the favors of mystic union with Christ, her humble autobiographical 
notes take on an added importance for Catholics. These notes, or jottings 
as they may better be called, are here collected and edited by Dom Albert in 
truly thorough fashion. The editor has appended to the text a splendid 
introduction. (JoHN J. MENG.) 


Joyce, GrorcE HaywarD, Christian Marriage. (New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1932, pp. xiii, 632, $5.00.) 

With this volume the Heythrop Theological Series gets off to a beautiful 

start in the well-founded expectation that the new series will gain a higher 
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place in its field than the Stonyhurst Series ever held in its own. It were 
banal to say that this work is timely. Certainly Father Joyce’s historical and 
doctrinal study fills a great gap in the Catholic theological literature of our 
mother-tongue, and fills it adequately. Those who are conversant with the 
literature on this subject in other languages will find little here which has 
not already come under their eyes, but they will find much treasure gathered 
and effectively exhibited. This is not a work for the casuist, nor is it a guide 
to canonical procedure. It is a doctrinal and historical study of Christian 
marriage; it investigates the doctrinal and historical foundations of Catholic 
law and practice as these relate to marriage. From this store professors of 
theology and canon law will draw much to clarify the meagre treatment in 
the text-books for their students and to awaken in them a scholarly curiosity. 
The lecturer on Christian evidences will find it encyclopedic. The priest on 
the mission will strike light from it for his prospective converts. And, 
from it the historian will better understand what the Church went through 
and how valiantly she stuck to her ideals of marriage in trying times. Each 
page is well documented. No bibliography is given, but in the Introduction 
the author acknowledges his debts. The index has been completely prepared. 
If the price seems a bit high, it will be noticed that the publishers have 
produced a splendid piece of bookmanship printed in a type which is not too 
trying on tired eyes. (E. C. D.) 


KANE, JOSEPH NATHAN, Famous First Facts: a Record of first Happenings, 
Discoveries and Inventions in the United States. (New York, H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1933, pp. 757.) 

The main purpose of this book is to place the laurel wreath on those who 
deserve it for having been the first to find, invent, say, or do what is common- 
place knowledge. Counter claims of all these firstlings exist to so widespread 
an extent that we apparently needed this compilation to set our minds at 
ease at a thousand obscure corners where some lucky son or daughter of 
Adam has lighted the way to a suffering brotherhood. As the author safely 
says: “The honor of being the ‘first’ is a distinction eagerly sought by 
many,” and hence his own intrepidity in bringing to bear on all the claimants 
the searchlight of modern historical Kritik. The book runs on through seven 
hundred pages from “the first abdominal operation” to the “first frontier 
day” in Wyoming; and what a galaxy, or rather, what a milky way, of 
“facts”, all nicely catalogued, all rival claims settled in the best judicial 
manner, with the encouraging assurance that the reader will in the near 
future be regaled with a larger, and probably a better, body of information 
in subsequent editions. Would you know who invented the addressograph, 
where the first advertisement appeared, who started the African Church, who 
first sang “ America,” who was the first anarchist, where the first cow came 
from, who inflicted the first army uniform on an unsuspecting American soldier, 
who performed the first autopsy—then the “ A’s” will inform you. You can 
then proceed to who started baby carriages, imported the first banana, learn 
that baptism began in 1540, who pitched the first curved ball, and so on 
through the alphabet to coal oi] and academic degrees to negroes, fire engines, 
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gas plants, ice cream sodas, laundries, massacres, obstetrics, razors, shirt 
factories, tornadoes, unknown soldiers, wall paper and zinc. It is a wonderful 
array of historical facts. The only thing missed is that the volume is the 
first of its kind, and probably will never need be done again. (P. G.) 


KawakKamtl, K. K., Manchoukuo: Child of Conflict. (New York, Macmillan, 
1933, pp. 311, $2.00.) 

The difficulty of the Manchoukuo situation does not lie in the direction of 
what has happened or what may be happening within the area which we call 
Manchuria, but rather in the continuous stream of pro and anti propaganda 
that has been and is being set in motion by the various Chinese, Japanese, 
and foreign cliques. What is being done in Europe is equally being done in 
China, Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia by Russian Bolshevism and Chinese com- 
munism, usually along the lines of boycotting Japanese trade. Mr. Kawakami 
asks pertinent questions, such as “ Who takes the eleven millions of yuan that 
Manchoukuo is called upon to remit every year to the Inspector General of 
Customs?” The answer is that until the interest and amortization on China’s 
foreign loans are paid, the European powers and American take this money. 
It is no answer to say that America returns the Boxer Indemnity to China for 
education. The fact is that the money is paid over and then remitted back. 
The same is true of the two and a half millions of the Salt Gabelle (see p. 18). 
This is a change, because from 1922 to 1927, the late Marshall Chang Tso-lin 
refused to send any portion of the Salt Gabelle to the inspector General. In 
1928 the salt tax was set at six yuan, being three times the old tax, and Chang 
Hsueh Liang, the old marshall’s son, managed t osend one million yuan out 
of twenty-five millions, to the inspector general of the Salt Gabelle at Shang- 
hai. These factors, the propagandists on both sides neglect. This volume of 
sixteen chapters contains two which should be read by all who desire to see 
the view of a Japanese journalist, who has, for many years, resided in Amer- 
ica, and who freely points out the errors of Japan, China and the West. 
Errors of facts, as well as errors of interpretation of past and present situa- 
tions; these are the chapters on “The Open Door, is it closed?” and “The 
Red Shadow of Moscow.” The criticism of the Lytton Report, of the League 
of Nations, is pungent, and to the point, because the picture of Manchoukuo, 
as of China and Mongolia, set out by these is too often only partially true; 
the picture, indeed, cannot be found in old treaties, nor yet in musty docu- 
ments. This short volume is certainly a contribution to the understanding 
of the Chino-Japanese troubles within the confines of Manchoukuo. (Boyp 


CARPENTER. ) 


KErNER, ROBERT JOSEPH, Bohemia in the Eighteenth Century: A Study in 
Political, Economic, and Social History with Special Reference to the 
Reign of Leopold II, 1790-1792. (New York, Macmillan, 1932, pp. xii, 
412, $4.00.) 

“To understand contemporary conditions in Central Europe one must go 
back to the Eighteenth century.” With these words Professor Kerner opens 
his monumental study of an important period of Czech history. No truer 
words could be said. For a long period of years historians have focused 
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their attention on events concerning the great powers and on only the spec- 
tacular ones of the smaller nations. We lack comprehensive and serious 
studies in the English language of almost all the Balkan nations and of the 
nations of Central Europe. It is therefore a real contribution to history 
which Professor Kerner has produced in the book under review. 

At the time when the French Revolution was gaining momentum, the 
unlucky Joseph II died and was succeeded on the Habsburg throne by his 
brother Leopold II. Professor Kerner seems to be very sympathetic to this 
figure in the long line of Austrian rulers. And yet from the author’s point 
of view this monarch has failed completely in the task which he had under- 
taken, i. e. to find a formula by the virtue of which he could rule simul- 
taneously as an absolute and a constitutional monarch. There is no doubt 
that the two short but eventful years of his reign are more important for 
the history of Central Europe than the long years of the reign of his brother. 
But they are not important, as Professor Kerner indicates, from the point 
of view of Czech struggle for national self-expression, but from that of 
methods of government of the Habsburg dynasty which through centuries has 
shown an extraordinary ability to rule according to formulas rather than to 
the demands of times. 

The principal source of information for Professor Kerner’s study is to be 
found in the three Desideria which the Bohemian Estates presented to Leo- 
pold II upon the latter’s invitation. These Desideria, not unlike the famous 
Cahiers, present a complete picture of the political, economic and social con- 
ditions of Bohemia at the end of the eighteenth century. But in addition 
to this source Professor Kerner has explored Austrian and Zzech archives 
most exhaustively. The use and presentation of Czech sources and published 
works is particularly important as they are to a great extent inaccessible to 
modern scholars on account of the language. 

In our age of glorification of small nations Professor Kerner’s study is 
particularly valuable, because it is objective and sober in its presentation, 
devoid of hysterical panegyrics or equally hysterical lies. There is one point, 
however, which seems to indicate a general attitude of American scholars in 
the field of European history, that struck the reviewer: Professor Kerner 
approaches the study of Bohemian vicissitudes in the eighteenth century 
from the point of view of modern democratic ideas. This is wrong as it is 
wrong to apply the term “ feudalism” in condemning the oligarchie form of 
government which prevailed in Bohemia after the battle of White Mountain. 

On the whole Professor Kerner has produced a highly constructive and 
illuminating work which should be read not only by scholars and students, 
but also by anyone who is interested in speculations of how and why Europe 
became what it is at present. (Lzeonip I. STRAKHOVSKY.) 


KInnEMAN, JouHn A., Society and Education. (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, pp. xii, 558, $2.00.) 

This is a text-book in educational sociology intended for use in colleges 
and normal schools. It covers its field in a thorough and competent manner, 
containing discussions of all phases of social life in America from the pre- 
suppositions of democracy to adult education and from eugenics to religion. 
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The treatment is, of course, cursory and in a straightforward, dogmatic 
manner, in language clear if not elegant or always above the grammarian’s 
reproach. The material is divided into forty-five chapters, each containing 
several subheadings. There is the usual apparatus of problems for discussion 
and references to books and articles after each chapter, besides an extensive 
bibliography, and there is a good index. 

The author does not confine himself to a dry-as-dust presentation of facts 
and figures, but freely expresses his convictions not only as regards the 
inclusion or exclusion of material in the school curriculum, but also, despite 
his disavowal as a sociologist of any interest in questions of the good and the 
bad, as regards the conduct of American life in general. It is not surprising 
that these convictions sometimes stand in opposition to Catholic teaching. 
Thus it is stated that “the student of society recognizes tnat the gods are 
the creation of man, for if it were not so, we would not have the variety of 
gods that exist among the various peoples” (p. 8). Again: “ All persons 
who are fact finding know that it [the Church] has human origins—-that it 
originated and evolved through the centuries under the guiding hand of 
man” (p. 450). Still again: “The [Christian] doctrine of rewards and 
punishments is borrowed from older religions, with the Persian gods of 
light and darkness being the basis for the doctrine of Heaven and Hell... . 
The doctrine of the Trinity, accepted several centuries after the beginnings 
of Christianity itself, doubtless has its basis not in the single god (sic) of 
the Hebrews but in the multitude of gods of the Greeks” (p. 245). It is 
difficult to believe that teachers indoctrinated with such views will not pass 
them on to their pupils in the schools, whatever may be the prohibitions of 
State legislation against instruction in religion in the public schools. With 
reference to the instruction of children in the junior high school about the 
“institution known as the church”, the author himself has this to say: 
“Some people would advise that tuis controversial and delicate subject should 
be avoided; others would contend that it should rece‘ve impartial treatment ” 
(p. 75). 

Two references to specifically Catholic subjects are interesting. The first: 
“The National Catholic Welfare Council (sic), while probably less scientific 
in its viewpoint than the former organizations [The Federal Churches of 
Christ in America and The Institute for Social and Religicus Research], 
has been active in pointing the way to Catholics for the use of church. organi- 
zations for other purposes than the prescribing of forms of worship and 
belief ” (p. 454). The second: “Thomas Aquinas, canonized by the Church 
as a saintly man, wrote his views of society and especially of government in 
the thirteenth century when he argued for the excellence and wisdom of gov- 
ernment by divine right ” (p. 21). One wonders whether the author identifies 
Saint Thomas’s teachings with those of James I. It is also interesting to 
note that in the list of references appended to the chapter entitled “The 
Church ” there is not a Catholic name. (JoHN J. DoyLe.) 


LACOMBE, EMMANUEL, Les Hléments d’un programme social catholique. (Paris, 
Maison de la Bonne Presse, 1932, pp. xvi, 191.) 
Where the Socialist seeks the welfare of humanity, the Catholic Socialist 
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seeks to promote the welfare of the individual, both temporally and spiritu- 
ally. Society must be organized for promotion of the common weal, which 
implies both the temporal and the spiritual welfare of all mankind. This is 
the purpose of the Catholic program of social action as outlined in clear and 
understandabie terms by M. Lacombe. (J. J. M.) 


Larson, LAURENCE M., A History of England and the British Commonwealth. 
(New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1932, pp. x, 876, $4.00.) 

This work is a revised edition of Professor Larson’s able text, first published 
in 1923. The author has brought his account down to and including the main 
events in the history of the British Commonwealth of Nations for the year 
1931. The final chapter, “ Problems of Reconstruction” contains a discus- 
sion of such topics as the London Arms Conference, the Indian Round-Table 
Conferences, the crisis of the late summer of 1931, and the advent of the 
national coalition government to power in the elections of October of that 
year. Generous space has been allotted for the treatment of social factors, 
religious movements, and the main currents in English literary history. 

Altogether the work represents the same accuracy of expression and impar- 
tiality of judgment which has distinguished the earlier publications of the 
learned and respected head of the Department of History at the University of 
Illinois. Professor Larson has included ten colored maps and twenty-seven 
maps in black, a splendid index of forty pages, and very useful bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter. The author gives most of attention to post- 
Norman England, there being only 57 pages out of a total of 875 devoted to 
pre-Norman times. In the bibliography at the end of Chapter IX one would 
expect to find Professor Pollard’s Wolsey since the biographies of Taunton 
and Creighton are included. (JoHn Tracy ELLIs.) 


LoneuayE, L., S.J., Théorie des Beiles-Lettres; UVAme et les Choses dans la 
Parole, 6th ed. (Paris, Pierre Téqui, Librairie-Editeur, 1931, pp. xii, 
577, 20 fr.) 

When in happier times we shail reverse ourselves and regard the senses as 
inferior to the imagination and the imagination inferior to reason in the 
nature of man, literature will live a new life and contribute to more than the 
unprofitable consumption of the time saved for the many by the N. R. A. 
There is a philosophy underlying literature which the French Jesuit expounds 
delightfully as well as exhaustively. Particularly pertinent to the present 
vogue of “smart writing ” are pages 34-44, 87-90, 194-207, 238-243. (F. J. T.) 


LowriE, SAMUEL HarRMAN, Culture Conflict in Texas, 1821-1835. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1932, pp. 189, $3.00.) 

This volume is a sociological analysis of the cultural conflict between the 
American and Mexican inhabitants of Texas from the time of the Spanish 
grant to Moses Austin till the beginning of the Texan War of Independence. 
The author attempts to show that these racial groups, each thinking in terms 
of its own culture and each assuming that the other was thinking in the 
same terms, came into conflicts which “not only led to the Mexican War, 
but also contributed to the Latin American distrust of the United States 
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which is today an active factor in international relations.” Among the 
specific topics discussed are: (1) the significance of physical environment; 
(2) the composition of the population and the conditions of migration in so 
far as they are pertinent to the cultural conflict; (3) the traditional back- 
grounds of the Mexicans and Americans as they were related to racial differ- 
ences, to cultural antecedents, to the Spanish and Mexican policy as to for- 
eigners, and to the causes for conflict between Mexicans and Americans; and 
(4) the cultural differences which arose because of such questions as language, 
slavery, religion, and divergent political conceptions as they accentuated 
misunderstandings and eventually led to the war of independence. 

Aside from the long, and often awkward sentences which characterize the 
first two chapters the book is a commendable piece of work and shows evi- 
dence of considerable research. The bibliography is only fairly complete, and 
the index is so brief that it is of little value. It is to be hoped that this 
study, regardless of certain shortcomings, will stimulate similar investiga- 
tions of the social and cultural conditions that prevailed in other American 
frontier communities. (Asa E. MarTIN.) 


Mackey, MarGaret GILBERT, and LovIsE PINKNEY Sooy, Early California 
Costumes, 1769-1847, and Historic Flags of California. (Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University Press, 1932, pp. xii, 136.) 

The authors of this little volume have done the historian of cultural life 
great service—besides teachers, artists and directors of plays and pageants— 
for of the commonplace things of life, which are always taken for granted, 
few are harder to visualize correctly from descriptions than costumes. 
Indians, padres, governors, officials, soldiers, gentlemen, ladies of the Spanish 
regime appear with Mexican trappers and Yankee traders, army and navy 
officers. The drawings are simple sketches of types; varieties within types 
are left to the descriptive matter in which each article of a.costume is care- 
fully analyzed. 


Martin, Raymonp, M., O. P., Oeuvres de Robert de Melun. Tome I, Ques- 
tiones de Divina Pagina, Texte inédit. [Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense, 
Etudes et Documents, Fascicule 13.) (Louvain, Spicilegium Sacrum 
Lovaniense, 1932, pp. lii, 87.) 

The name of Robert de Melun carries us back to a famous period of history, 
to the century of Saint Bernard and of Pierre Abélard. The University of 
Paris was not yet in existence, but the school of Saint Victor rivaled in glory 
that of the cloister of Notre Dame, while the reputation of both was threat- 
ened by the excellent work being done at the school of Saint Geneviéve by 
women scholars gathered from all parts of Europe. Robert de Melun, having 
been a disciple of the most noted masters, soon became their colleague. The 
personality of this master has remained until the present almost unstudied. 
His doctrinal works, however, have attracted the attention of students, par- 
ticularly of theologians and historians, for some time. The result of this 
interest has been the growth of a demand for a critical edition of his works. 
The present study is the answer to that demand. It includes the text of the 
first of Robert de Melun’s theological treatises, and is the precursor of a 
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complete edition of his writings. It should do much to give us more light 
upon certain obscure points in the history of the fifty years between 1125 
and 1175, the period from Abélard to Pierre de Poitiers. (JoHn J. MENG.) 


Matimore, Rev. P. Henry, S.T.D., Heroes of God’s Church. (New York, 
Macmillan, 1933, pp. viii, 311, $ .92.) 

This little book, which contains the lives of twenty-five saints told in 
dramatic narrative for children, is a distinct step in the right direction, since 
it makes the saints tangible, understandable objects for the hero worship of 
the young. It is rather regrettable that Saint Thomas Aquinas, the patron 
of Catholic schools, is not numbered among the rest. (U. N.) 


MOoENNER, CHANOINE, Autour du clocher. (Paris, Téqui, 1932, pp. ix, 278, 
12 fr.) 
This is a collection of twenty-six Sunday sermons, centered around the 
general themes of the Parish, the Church, the Clergy, and the Faithful. 


Mvuenter, Abbé Francis, La Passion de Jésus-Christ d’aprés Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin. (Paris, Téqui, 1932, pp. xi, 306, 10 fr.) 

Saint Thomas Aquinas is an excellent instructor concerning the life of 
Christ. The present work follows the third part of the Summa article by 
article, and studies in succession the Passion itself, its causes, the way in 
which it earned for us eternal salvation, and its other effects. (J. J. M.) 


Musser, BENJAMIN FRANCIS, De Re Franciscana. (Paterson, N. J., The Fran- 
ciscan Press, 1932, pp. 197.) 

“Curious ” might aptly classify this slim volume of indiscriminate sketches, 
letters and poems, gotten together, it would seem, for the printer in haste. 
The reader will find brief articles on the Poverello (a compilation of tributes, 
rather), on the Tertiary Curé of Ars, on the Irish Franciscan Michae] Egan, 
first bishop of Philadelphia and thirteen other superficial sketches of mem- 
bers of the Franciscan family, ranging from the Beggar-Saint Benedict Joseph 
Labre to the ill-fated mystic poet Jacopone da Todi. Though intended, as 
the author states in his Preface, “for the devotee rather than for the learned 
critic, the student rather than the scholar, the laic rather than the priest,” 
these papers, reprints of earlier magazine articles, are too shallow and incom- 
plete, I think, to sustain permanent interest. An encyclopedia, I dare say, 
would often offer as much. The chapter entitled “A Franciscan Correspond- 
ence,” a series of three letters written by the author to Miss Vida Dutton Seud- 
der, in which he critically, and in the first over-minutely, dissects her Brother 
John, shows Mr. Musser at his best. That he is an avid and thoroughly in- 
formed student of primitive Franciscana, one who loves passionately, if at 
times sentimentally, all that Assisi symbolizes, and ever a sympathetic advo- 
cate of the Seraphic ideal, is obvious. He becomes eloquent when he defends 
the real Saint Francis as opposed to the saccharine effigy M. Sabatier would 
fashion. It is both unfortunate and regrettable, however, that he did not ob- 
tain Miss Scudder’s permission to publish what he calls “the courteous yet 
courageous attitude of my correspondent.” (HyacinTH BLocker, O. F. M.) 
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Prramic, Leonrpas, A Treatise on the State. (Baltimore, Md., J. H. Furst 
and Co., 1933, pp. x, 301, $2.00.) 

Dr. Pitamic divides his book into five sections as follows: The Nature of 
the State; the Forms of the State; the State Laws; the State Organs; the 
State and non-State organizations. These with an index and a bibliography 
composed of seventeen references, eight of which are to constitutional law and 
its development, three to international law, by authors, whose names amongst 
those who study and consider the theories and the continual changes in state 
laws and international practice, are, indeed, household names. Thus Dr. 
Pitamic may be placed amongst those authors who do not descend to the 
absurd practice of constructing or having on their behalf compiled a long 
list of bibliographical items, hoping, apparently, thereby to impose upon the 
reader a due sense of laborious research which so seldom is manifest in the 
text of the volume which accompanies the bibliography. 

This book is in reality a second edition, as in 1927 it appeared in the 
Slovene language under the auspices of the Society of Saint Mohor of Jugo- 
slavia. Before being the diplomatic representative of his country at Wash- 
ington, Dr. Pitamic was Professor of Constitutional Law at the University 
of Ljubljana. 

While it is obvious that institutions are in the main the outgrowth of local 
and national practice and custom, it still requires detailed knowledge of each 
country’s history in order to avoid the chance of falling into difficult posi- 
tions, such as is traceable on page 187, where the author speaks of the House 
of Commons in Britain as being derivable from the word “ Communes ”, which 
are the territorial units of the state, i. e., the counties and cities. Dr. 
Pitamic may find such a view stated by persons not very well acquainted with 
British history, but not so in Britain generally. There will be of course, 
some who would seek such an explanation, but equally those acquainted with 
the old shire moats, the old shire of British non-urban life will smile at the 
suggestion as being far-fetched. Again, in Britain, a town was not a city in 
early days, the name was burgh or borough, such as Peterborough, Scarbor- ° 
ough, Newborough, Burgh on Sands; or had the older form of Ham, like 
Eastham, Westham, Birmingham. Indeed, towns like the City of Ripon was 
a city because from time immemorial, there had been an abbot or bishop. It 
is only in recent years that an act of local government permitted towns like 
Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Wolverhampton to call themselves the County 
Borough of Leeds, etc. Prior to this act, they were merely boroughs. But 
when the density of population within their defined limits became sufficient to 
allow them, after 1884, to have more than eight members, each member being 
elected from an equally clearly defined constituency within the borough, then 
the borough was, on application and granted permission, made by law into 
a county borough, with all the rights and privileges that a rural county 
possessed. 

The section dealing with Proportional Representation, Recall and Refer- 
endum is well done and should be read for its clarity. But the author does 
not deal at much length with the growing apathy of the voter, due to the 
many forms of elections, and their undue recurrence. Nor does he seem 
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impressed by the pronounced apathy of voters in the larger republics. This 
may be a passing phase due to the gross system of party politics now in 
operation, or it may be of a more permanent character due to the growing 
disgust with political practices and the recurring scandals connected with 
government officials and wealthy industries. The necessity of an increased 
and deeper inculcation of moral principles in the school curriculum as in 
business and legal practice seems to be the greater need, rather than any 
further development of political machinery. (Boyp CARPENTER.) 


Rarmonp, Abbé J., Soyez des hosties. (Paris, Téqui, 1932, pp. 161, 6 fr.) 
Here will be found the conferences used by the author with great success 
in giving a three-day retreat to young women. 


Ripo.Fi, Marchese Roperto, Le Lettere di Girolamo Savonarola, ora per la 
prima volta raccolte e a miglior lezione ridotte. (Florence, Leo Olschki, 
1933, pp. exciii, 268, L. 150.) 

At last we have a complete and thoroughly scholarly edition of the letters 
of the famous Dominican, of which there has long been a crying need. The 
great majority of these letters having been preserved only in copies or in 
printed works of a later time, commonly in more or less garbled form, the 
chief task was one of textual reconstruction or criticism; and this the present 
editor has accomplished in masterly fashion. (R. H. L.) 


RUNCIMAN, STEVEN, Byzantine Civilization. (New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1933, pp. 320, $5.00.) 

To compress within the compass of three hundred pages the history of the 
Byzantine Empire from 330 to 1453, covering its political organization, reli- 
gion, commerce and industry, education and learning, literature and art, is 
an achievement that is highly creditable to the author. There is an ease 
about his approach and his style that veils the scholarship and judgment of 
details that are important and also enlivening. 


SALAVILLE, S., Liturgies orientales. Notions générales, éléments principaua. 
[No. 47, Biblioth@que Catholique des Sciences Religieuses.] (Paris, Bloud 
et Gay, 1932, pp. 218, 12 fr.) 

Many details of the Latin liturgy of the western Church cannot be entirely 
explained without some reference to the antique liturgies of the Orient. The 
present volume, as its title implies, unites in a brief but thorough summary 
the general ideas and principal elements of the oriental rites. Of particular 
service to ecclesiastical students, it is nevertheless so written as to be inter- 
esting to the layman as well. (J. J. M.) 


ScARBOROUGH, KATHERINE, Homes of the Cavaliers. (New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1930, pp. xiii, 392.) 

Miss Scarborough’s study of Maryland places is good. She has a gift for 
exact description of minute external details. The illustrations are generous 
and well chosen. The style is ordinary—nearly every page has its “and 
who ”, “and which”, and a confused sprightliness such as “the old colon- 
nade and kitchen fell into such disrepute” (p. 355), “blinded by the dust 
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from Newport palaces ...” (p. 343), “lone streams” (p. 4), “inscription 
... hymns” (p. 16). Slips are numerous: “ Ridout ” for “ Rideout ”, “ from 
who” (p. 204), “camisole” for “console” (p. 242), “1714” for “1774” 
(p. 387), “ Alfred Teackie” for “ Alfred Pearce Dennis” (pp. 388-9), “ John 
Parsons” “Jehu Parsons” (p. 360), mix-up of “Contees” (pp. 85-6). 

Some inaccuracies in the Carroll sketch (pp. 128-9)—in this case rather 
easily to have been avoided—makes one fear others throughout the book. The 
Carrolls were land poor after the Civil War and the then Charles Carroll 
was glad enough to sell out to Royal Phelps, “a New York merchant prince ” 
whose daughter John Lee Carroll had married. Mr. Phelps settled the estate 
on his grandson and namesake with life interest for his daughter and son-in- 
law. At his father’s death Royal Phelps Carroll sold the place to his brother 
Charles who, within a decade, relinquished it to his son Charles Bancroft 
Carroll upon the latter’s marriage. After a few unhappy years they sepa- 
rated and again the Manor was saved by a “ merchant prince”, Thomas For- 
tune Ryan, who gave it as a wedding present upon the marriage of his 
granddaughter to Philip Acosta Carroll, the only child of John Lee and Mary 
Carter Thompson Carroll; therefore of the direct line and not of “ another 
branch.” Col. Philip loves the place but he is about the last of the Cavaliers, 
and after him? 

There is a fine sketch of Annapolis and its environs and Miss Scarborough 
has done well by the Eastern Shore. One longs for the Abbey, and Wide Hall, 
Beverly, Lady Sewell Manor House and all the others that gleam through the 
mists of neglectful years. The book deserves a map and index. (ALICE 


McSHANE. ) 


ScHLESINGER, ARTHUR MEIER, The Rise of the City, 1878-1898. [A History of 
American Life, vol. X, Arthur Meier Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox 
(eds.).] (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. xvi, 494, $4.00.) 

A notable series of historical volumes continues, each volume not less 
valuable, not less interesting than its predecessor. One expects much of an 
editor of such a series, and Professor Schlesinger does not fail. The main 
lines of American cultural development in this period are clearly drawn, 
proofs and illustrations brilliantly marshalled. Rural America was giving 
way to an urban America—the rural making its last stand, “like a stag at 
bay,” in the north Atlantic states. The West, after an exciting and somewhat 
dubious round of adolescent gaiety, settled down to a life of sober con- 
ventional respectability. The South was awakening to its industrial possi- 
bilities; indeed, the industries, characteristic of an urban economy, were 
already seeking the labor, the politicians were bidding for the votes of the 
poor white class which had been submerged in the planter regime. From the 
general the writer turns to the city, its vices contrasting sharply with its 
high idealism; then to the agencies that purposed to ameliorate corditions as 
they were—womanhood, the press, the schools and colleges, the churches, 
among which the Catholic receives due recognition. One matter only has 

puzzled the reviewer: “ Richmond, Indiana, spanned the Ohio River with a 

suspension bridge in 1889” (p. 90). (F. J. TscHan.) 
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Scort, Ernest Finpiay, The Literature of the New Testament. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1932, pp. v, 312.) 

New Testament criticism is now a highly complicated study and no one 
ean thoroughly understand the essential difficulties in it without years of 
training. In this short volume, which is designed for college students, the 
author has tried to present the main results of New Testament criticism 
without technical detail but in the full light of modern scholarship. His 
chief aim is critical, but he does not fail to appreciate the literary value. 
He also makes an attempt to discover the permanent religious message which 
is expressed under ancient forms of thought. To do this the author keeps 
three objects before his mind: (1) he tries to put each of the writings into 
its historical setting; (2) he examines the critical problems involved in it; 
(3) he attempts to indicate its value for its own time and its permanent 
religious interest. He also attempts to keep his own conjectures and preju- 
dices in the background although in a few instances he has failed to do so. 
This criticism departs from the destructive position of the older critics and 
approaches the position of traditionalism, but the author handles the New 
Testament as if it were simply a buman book. (JosEPH ConsIDINE, O. P.) 


SHEPHERD, WILLIAM R., Seth Low Professor of History in Columbia Univer- 
sity, Atlas of Medieval and Modern History. (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co., 1932, pp. v, with 80 maps, index pp. 42, $3.00.) 

All students are well acquainted with Professor Shepherd’s comprehensive 
Historical Atlas of 226 separate maps, which covers the history of all 
countries from ancient to modern times. This briefer atlas was planned to 
meet the needs of students “in survey courses devoted to modern European 
history”. In its field the present atlas contains 69 fewer maps than the 
larger work, but the maps retained are identical with the corresponding maps 
of the previous work. A new and complete index has been added. (L. F. 8S.) 


Torrey, NorMAN L. (Tr.), Voltaire and the Enlightenment. [Landmarks in 
History.] (New York, F. 8S. Crofts and Co., 1931, pp. 97.) 

The “questions and problems” on the last pages (96, 97) show that this 
small book of selected sources is intended for school use. They rightly call 
attention to the overtly non-revolutionary aims of Voltaire, who, though 
zealous for specific reforms and redresses that vividly appealed to him, and 
keen for undermining most established beliefs in the realm of ideas, seems to 
have been skeptical about the effect of new ideas on old institutions: “ Let 
people read and let them dance; these amusements will never do the world 
any harm ”—‘ Trumpets never gained any battles and never brought down 
any walls except those of Jericho.” Indeed Voltaire and his associates 
created a type of literature which has been perpetuated in a considerable num- 
ber of journals and periodicals ever since, aiming to stimulate inconclusive 
discussion, opening all questions, not for the purpose of finding solutions, but 
apparently for the purpose of increasing the volume of literature by encourag- 
ing the multiplication of viewpoints. In his introduction, Mr. Torrey’s esti- 
mate of Voltaire’s zeal for justice, his courage and his services to toleration 
and progress is, nevertheless, indiscriminately generous. He practically 
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adopts the view the Encyclopedists took of their own achievement when he 
says: “Tolerance and the doctrine of the natural rights of man did not 
well up within the Church; they were forced upon the Church by Voltaire 
and his followers.” Such a statement leaves as obscure as Voltaire would 
have left it, the whole history of the relation of the Church to changing 
social order. Tolerance and human rights are principles which can be clari- 
fied only in the light of those varying circumstances that condition their 
application, as well as those other principles which mark the limits of human 
right and of the obligation of forbearance and accommodation to conflicts 
and varieties of outlook. Revolutions precipitated by the creation of new 
mental atmospheres can be said to “force” measures and policies upon the 
Church only in the sense that they close to her the doors of one kind of 
opportunity for her to apply her social principles, while at the same time 
opening other doors. 

Voltaire’s services to Kulturgeschichte are justly credited to him (p. 9). 
The selections exhibit his use of the double-edged and powerful use of ridi- 
cule, for the exposure of one kind of error and of stupidity, but for the dis- 
semination of errors far more deceptive and unjust because of their associa- 
tions with intellectual alertness. Yet the Voltaire tradition has since had 
time to acquire compensating stupidities and ignorances of a kind and degree 
which would require a Voltairean wit to satirize adequately. A philosophe 
was able to chat, with unimpeachable urbanity, with any ecclesiastic or 
ascetic of his day; but he would not have begun the interview with some 
banal observation about the essential harmony of their respective views. 
(W. T. M. GAMBLE.) 


VaN DER VELDE, Lewis G., The Presbyterian Churches and the Federal Union, 
1861-1869. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1932, pp. xv, 575, 
$5.00. ) 

This volume, one of the few books in the field of church history by a lay 
historian, is a well-written and scholarly production. In spite of the neces- 
sarily detailed nature of the data utilized, the organization of the material 
is excellent, the research is thorough, and the conclusions are sound. The 
study is indeed a timely addition to the literature of the American Civil i 
War and the ensuing era of reconstruction. Not only was the Presbyterian 
Church one of the largest of the Protestant denominations in both the free 
and the slave states, but its clergy was highly educated and prided itself 
justly on its learning. Moreover, this denomination as a whole was among 
the most conservative in all Protestantism. The belief that the Church was | 
a spiritual body “clothed only with spiritual powers for spiritual ends, that i 
all intermeddling with anything not directly bearing on the spiritual and 
eternal interests of men was foreign to its office and derogatory to its dig- 
nity,” had served as an effective barrier against the intervention of this 
denomination in those controversies where the border line between moral or 
spiritual and political questions was not clearly defined. The result was the 
postponement of drastic schmismatic upheaval over the question of human 
slavery such as wrought havoc in other churches. Indeed, it was not until 
the actual secession of the Southern States that nationalism triumphed over 
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the prevailing conservatism of the Presbyterians to cause an actual separa- 
tion of the organization into a Northern and a Southern division. With the 
progress of the war both branches of the church moved step by step from 
ultra-conservatism to outspoken endorsement of their respective political gov- 
ernments. Though the book is concerned largely with the Old School Presby- 
terians, it considers other divisions of the church as their actions were related 
to the question of slavery and the preservation of the Union. (Asa E. 


MARTIN. ) 


Wesster, Hutton, Early European Civilization. (Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1933, pp. xlii, 768); Modern European Civilization. (Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1933, pp. xxxvi, 795.) 

These two volumes, taken together, are intended to supply “a concise and 
connected account of human progress” during ancient, medieval and modern 
times. They are complete revisions of the author’s earlier publications. Each 
volume is divided into twenty-nine chapters. The first carries the story of 
civilization from its foundations to the end of the eighteenth century: The 
second, with the duplication of certain chapters and a summary of preceding 
events, continues the story to 1933. Intended for the use of secondary 
schools; both are profusely illustrated and extraordinarily well-supplied with 
maps and plans. (JoHN J. MENG.) 


West, Resecca, St, Augustine. (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1933, 
pp. vi, 173, $1.50.) 

A keen critic of things literary here attempts to depict the life and thought 
of a man whose career and philosophy cannot be understood apart from his 
age—and the study of that age, so far removed from ours, so suggestive of, 
but in reality very different from, ours is the task of a lifetime of intensive 
research. For this reason competent scholars have hesitated to write a popu- 
lar work such as this. Miss West’s narrative, of course, is delightful, but 
her interpretations are nearly worthless historically. 


WILuiaMs, MicHAEL (Ed.), The Book of Christian Classics. (New York, 
Liveright, Inc., 1933, pp. 466.) 

Gilbert Chesterton, when speaking of the present crisis through which 
western civilization is passing, made this significant remark: “ Modern 
civilization seems to be headed for paganism and then what will it do? It 
will do just what the pagans did, it will go into Christianity.” The editor 
of this rather unique volume seems to intimate in his introduction that the 
world is ready for just such a return to the study of, if not an obedience to, 
the Christian principles of life. Baffled and disappointed by the emptiness 
of that materialism which promised them so much and failed to make good, 
the youthful of today, who are still in earnest search, are ready to seek for 
“the Star that will lead them to ecstasy and to order—the ecstasy of 
experience of reality in spiritual life and the order of reason in their intel- 
lectual and social interests.” 

To aid such as these to find anew that Star of Bethlehem and to interpret 
its meaning in their present day problems the editor, aided by his able 
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collaborator, Mr. George Schuster, has selected certain sections from Chris- 
tian Classics. By aid of these “examples of personal records of spiritual 
experiences to which the literary powers of their writers sufficed to give 
permanency ”, the editor hopes to point out the key to future progress and 
to the source “of inspiration to which they may turn as starting points for 
new explorations and fresh adventures in life”. It is in short to assist them 
to see how the teachings of Christ alone contain the Way, the Truth and the 
Life whereby they can have that life and have it more abundantly. 

The volume is divided into four sections. The first is made up of auto- 


_ biographical glimpses taken from the works of such outstanding Christians 


as have grasped and graphically described what must be the true relation 
between the world of spirit and present-day interests. The next section is 
a series of spiritual directions given to souls seeking counsel and advice. 
Here we find well selected passages from St. Francis de Sales, Thomas a 
Kempis and other such writers of the spiritual life, who at the same time 
were men of letters. The third section has excerpts from Catholic and non- 
Catholic writers who have presented in excellent language of high literary 
worth the spirit and import of Christ’s love for man. In the fourth and last 
section the same theme as given in the third part is expressed in seven classi- 
cal poetical passages. (Leo L. McVay.) 
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